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REDBRICK REVISITED—II 
D. W. BROGAN 


As I said in the first part of this article," the weaknesses of Bruce 
Truscot’s Redbrick are mainly due, in his opinion, to the unfair and 
irrational predominance of Oxford and Cambridge. Of course there 
are other weaknesses. Indeed, the picture of Redbrick students and 
of their teachers is, at times, painted in such dark colours that a 
neutral reader might wonder whether the new universities were worth 
reforming. These idle, sterile, practically absentee professors, if 
they are representative, would give us little hope for the institutions 
that employ them (one cannot say for the institutions they serve). 
These students of English, who never buy a book except the absolute 
minimum of text-books (which they sell when they have passed their 
final examination), proceeding then to become teachers of their 
speciality with no vocation, merely from a failure to find any other 
job, are even more depressing. No, we cannot charge Bruce Truscot 
with refusing to see and paint the warts. But the main source of evil 
is in Oxbridge, Oxbridge that knows and cares nothing about 
Redbrick, that has the entrée to the B.B.C., to the organs of public 
opinion, that snatches the most promising boys away from the local 
universities, that gets far too great a share of attention and funds. 

It is as well to begin by admitting the truth of some of the charges 
without admitting that they reveal any special turpitude. It is 
probably true that Oxbridge knows too little of Redbrick and fails 
to discriminate between one of the new universities and another, 
refuses to learn as much as it might from experiments in the teaching 
methods and in the curriculum of the new universities. That is 
wong and it is foolish. It is not evidently wrong or foolish for 
Oxbridge to go on attracting the brightest boys it can get. Indeed, it 
might be said that it would be wrong to deny encouragement to a 
boy who deserves admission to Oxbridge because this means taking 
him away from the local university to which, Bruce Truscot seems to 
think, he owes a loyalty that is betrayed by going to Oxbridge. We 
are not dealing with the ethics of recruiting for a county cricket team; 
and only if going to Oxbridge is bad for the boy does any question 
of moral turpitude, or even of academic error, arise. Bruce Truscot 
is aware that outside Redbrick itself, there is an automatic assump- 
tion that a boy will ‘do better’ if he gets a scholarship to Oxbridge. 
This view is widely, if not universally shared by the boy, his parents, 
his schoolmasters and, we may guess, by that large body of Redbrick 
university teachers who send their own children to Oxbridge if they can. 


* Cambridge Journal, December 1951 
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Now all of these groups may be wrong. Bruce Truscot gives reasons 
why they are often wrong, reasons that vary a great deal in plausi- 
bility. It may be, for instance, that a boy with a special bent would be 
well advised to go to a particular new university because it has an 
admitted predominance in one field, or has a professor of such 
effective eminence that he, by himself, offsets the real or alleged 
advantages of Oxbridge. It is impossible to say how often this is the 
case, but it is unlikely to be true often enough to weaken the attrac- 
tions of Oxbridge. It can, of course, be asserted that the teaching 
body in Oxbridge is inferior in learning, in industry and in teaching 
capacity to the teaching body in Redbrick. In some subjects, at some 
moments, it may be true; but it is unlikely to be true over the whole 
field. Of course, Bruce Truscot, with his admiration for organized 
departments headed by a professor, who is nearer an autocratic 
prime minister than a mere primus inter pares, may well be right in 
asserting that nothing of the kind is to be found in Oxbridge. He is 
right; and few in Oxbridge would want him to be wrong. For few 
in Oxbridge would contemplate with anything but horror the 
subjection of an intelligent young man to the much too forceful 
leadership described with complacency by Bruce Truscot. In a very 
few cases, this table d’héte system may be justified, but at most times 
and in most subjects Oxbridge’s a /a carte system has much more to 
be said for it. 

Bruce Truscot is, perhaps, on stronger grounds when he doubts 
whether the poor boy who goes to Oxbridge always finds his feet and 
adjusts himself to the new environment. That sometimes this 
adjustment is not made is true. I have known cases of failure of this 
kind, but not many. As a rule the boys who did not adjust themselves 
were ill-fitted for university life anyway. Nor must we assume that 
the solitary undergraduate, whatever his social origins, is getting 
nothing out of Oxford or Cambridge. He may be getting a lot. And 
one thing that a poor boy may get is very useful indeed, the realiza- 
tion that there are old Etonians quite as clever as he is, the destruc- 
tion of the superstitious belief that wordly success is always the pro- 
duct of ‘influence’. 

But that Oxbridge has a lot to offer is made plain enough by Bruce 
Truscot’s programme of reform for Redbrick — which is to make it 
more and more like Oxbridge. True, that can’t be done architec- 
turally; the most lavish modern Gothic misses something and, as the 
title of the Truscot series shows, the new universities have suffered 
badly in prestige, and in more serious ways, by being meanly housed 
and by having had to begin their institutional life at one of the lowest 
ebbs of English architecture. We have only to think of Caius and 
Balliol to understand the bad luck of most of the new universities 
that have nothing behind the horrors of the late Victorian age to 
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compensate for them. Trees and rivers, churches and cloisters 
can’t be conjured up effectively even if money is no object, and 
money has always been a great deal of an object for the new 
universities. There is a good deal to be said for Bruce Truscot’s 
proposal to give large special grants to the new universities to enable 
them to overcome the handicaps that their originally meagre 
resources imposed on them. All that can be said against it, is that 
it is, in 1951 and probably for ever, politically impossible. And (a 
point to which I shall return) the new universities suffer because 
they are set in the aesthetically very unsatisfying environment of the 
new industrial cities of England. No amount of money can make 
Leeds or Manchester like Oxford or Cambridge, any more than it 
can make New Haven or Princeton like Oxford or Cambridge, 
though New Haven and Princeton are far less handicapped in this 
enterprise than are the English industrial cities. Redbrick must not 
seek to be deceived or tempted to waste its resources on the im- 
possible. 

But if these resources were bigger, it could imitate fruitfully one 
of the most valuable — and expensive — aspects of Oxbridge, the 
tutorial system.’ For this is a very expensive method of teaching and 
a great deal of the ‘overhead’ of the system is carried by the Oxbridge 
colleges out of their endowments. Money, here, could do far more 
than it can in an attempt to create ‘atmosphere’ and, again, the new 
universities have a claim to more money for this purpose. The claim 
is not, alas, likely to be listened to, and it is still less likely to be 
listened to if it is made in the manner of Bruce Truscot, whose 
description of the system in the older universities is a travesty of the 
reality at Oxford or Cambridge at the present day. 

And in the discussion of Oxbridge methods of teaching there is an 
assumption that they are failing to do what they ought to do, nurture 
‘productive scholars’. That is one of the things that they ought to 
do; it is also one of the things that they in fact do: Oxford has 
changed since Mark Pattison’s time and Cambridge since Whewell’s. 
But it was not then, and is not now, the exclusive object of Oxbridge 
to train scholars in the academic sense. The English honours system 
is unique and not universally admired, as was pointed out in the 
first part of this article. And its survival is only in part due to 
academic conservatism or complacency. It survives, not because 
itis the only way to produce scholars, but because it is the accepted 
way to produce a governing class. To a larger extent than many 
dons realize, the prestige of the honours schools is owing not to 
academic reformers like Dean Ireland, but to those very represen- 
tative non-academic Cambridge and Oxford men, Macaulay and 
Gladstone, each a politician, each a distinguished product of his 


1T am using ‘tutorial’ in its Oxford, not its Cambridge sense. 
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university system. By tying the recruitment of the new higher civil 
service to the existing university system, they made high university 
distinction even more profitable, in a worldly sense, than it had 
been before.* 

No doubt Macaulay and Gladstone would have been pleased if, 
as a by-product, more Newtons and Bentleys had been produced 
(the names of the Oxford equivalents, for the moment, escape me), 
but it was not to rival Berlin or the Polytechnique that the vigilant 
alumni of Oxbridge wanted to keep up the standards of examination. 
Jowett’s Balliol would not have pleased Bruce Truscot, but it 
pleased Jowett and a good many other people. True, the Oxbridge 
monopoly of the higher Civil Service (always modified by accessions 
from Scotland and Ireland) is not what it was. Newer institutions 
like the London School of Economics are breaking into the enclosure. 
But if Bruce Truscot will remember that, in the ‘arts’ subjects in 
Oxbridge, many of the ablest young men have no intention of being 
teachers of any kind, he will find an explanation of much that puzzles 
him in the different attitudes of Redbrick and Oxbridge. 

Yet, as has been said, what Bruce Truscot wants to do is to imitate 
Oxbridge. Sometimes that imitation is formally practicable, though 
likely to be sterile. For example, Bruce Truscot wants to have a 
university chapel. He recognizes the difficulties bred by denomina- 
tionalism but he underestimates them. (He might ponder the 
admirably temperate narrative of Professor Charlton whose account 
of the defence of /Jaicisme by that stout Churchnian, Tout, has its 
comic side.) But he might consider, also, the experience of institu- 
tions without the secular background of the provincial universities, 
of King’s College, London, or of the Scottish universities. Do the 
religious activities sponsored by the academic authorities really do 
what Bruce Truscot wants?? 

It is probable that Bruce Truscot has here, as in so many cases, 
been led astray by an irrelevant analogy with Oxbridge, with chapels 
serving a compact resident population, still in great part composed 
of young men used to compulsory chapel at school, with the accepted 
prestige of Anglicanism and with co-operation, not competition, from 
the churches in Oxbridge. For a zealous Christian with a sense of 
realities, it might well seem much better to foster the connections 
of the students with their family churches (as far as they have any 
connections) and with the various denominational societies than to 

1 “The removal of the various restrictions upon our foundations has thrown 
continually larger prizes upon the market . . . The Indian Civil Service appoint- 


ments have had the same effect.’ LesLiz STEPHEN, Sketches from Cambridge 
(1936 edition), p. 27. 


* Glasgow University has had a chapel and regular services since its foundation. 
At a rough estimate, the present chapel could hold about 5 per cent of the student 
population. It is not full at all services. 
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attempt to create a necessarily diluted university religious activity 
in a not very sympathetic atmosphere.! 

But the obsession with Oxbridge is most marked in the exaggerated 
place given to halls of residence as the first desideratum in the 
Redbrick programme. Here, again, Bruce Truscot’s weak sense of 
history betrays him. The college system of Oxbridge arose in the 
Middle Ages and was extended in the nineteenth century by people 
like Christopher Wordsworth to meet special difficulties caused by 
the assembly in a small town of young men cut off from the normal 
social discipline of their homes and home towns and villages. The 
historical reasons that preserved so many medieval institutions in 
England that died on the continent (the Inns of Court and the 
City Companies) preserved the colleges while they died in Paris, 
Montpellier and Bologna.*® In few, if any, European countries do the 
universities undertake the housing of the students, and where they do 
there is no presumption that they should devote to housing them 
resources that might otherwise have been spent on libraries, labora- 
tories, classrooms. Probably, the authorities of the University of 
Paris wish that the Cité Universitaire housed more students, but the 
problems of the university are great enough without dissipating 
rather meagre resources on new residential buildings miles away from 
the Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve.‘ In Scotland, the universities, 
until very modern times, took no share in housing the students; and 
although in America a much higher proportion of students live in 
university ‘dormitories’ or ‘fraternity houses’, the degree to which 
American universities imitate Oxford and Cambridge in this way is 
easily exaggerated. Of course, the ‘Ivy League’, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, deliberately imitate Oxford and Cambridge; so do colleges 
like Dartmouth and Amherst. At the great state universities, a much 
higher proportion of the students are housed in dormitories or 
fraternity houses than are housed in corresponding institutions in 


‘That Bruce Truscot’s sense of realities is not strong is suggested by this 
statement. “There is too much healthy activity at Redbrick for unhealthy ideas 
or practices to flourish ...The normal life of Redbrick students is healthy. 
They like to hold debates or write letters to the student newspapers on free love 
and companionate marriage, but in practice they are much-occupied, decent- 
thinking, clean-living young people, fundamentally sane in mind as in body.’ 
(Redbrick, pp. 226-7.) It is to be feared that Bruce Truscot does not realize the 
ambiguity, in 1951, of words like ‘healthy’ and ‘sane’ in this context. 

* For an excellent sketch of the origins of the college system, readers should 
turn to the appendix to Mr C. P. Snow’s new novel, The Masters. 

* Some of the Paris /ycées could make a plausible claim to being the heirs of 
colléges of the old University of Paris, but the general situation is as I have 
Stated it. 

* According to the last figures available to me, about 5 per cent of the student 
body is housed in the Cité Universitaire and a high proportion of that small 
percentage is composed of foreigners. 
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Redbrick, London or Scotland. But most state universities are 
located in quite small towns like Madison or Iowa City, quite as 
much ‘mere college towns’ as Oxford or Cambridge. And where, 
as in Minnesota, the University is located in the largest city in the 
State, we must remember that it is serving a sparsely populated State 
as big as England, not the dense urban agglomerations of South 
Lancashire or the West Riding. Unless we assume, without further 
argument, that what Oxbridge does must be right, we are bound to 
ask why Oxbridge does it and why most of the other universities of 
the world are out of step. 

One reason for Oxbridge’s system has been given. But there is 
another. Oxford and Cambridge are the universities of a country 
with a long tradition of centralization in and around London; and 
they are the old universities of a country which, to its great advan- 
tage, has managed to assimilate new wealth and power to old power 
and old wealth. The old universities, like the public schools old and 
new, had an important political task in the late eighteenth and all 
through the nineteenth centuries, the wedding of the country 
nobility and gentry and the rising merchant and then manufacturing 
classes. They are, in their modern form, representative institutions 
of the country in which the younger Pitt said that any man with 
£10,000 a year ought to be a peer. Sending your son to Eton or 
Harrow, to Oxford or Cambridge, was the most obvious thing in the 
world for John Gladstone and Robert Peel and scores of new 
magnates whose hopeful sons did not become Prime Ministers. For 
that reason, the social side of Oxford and Cambridge was bound to 
be very important and the attraction of Oxford and Cambridge for 
any rising class (including today the new managerial and political 
class) was and is overwhelming. As long as there are marked 
economic differences in England, no matter on what they are based, 
it will be a vain thing to imagine the fils a papa, as the French put it, 
going to Redbrick — at any rate before Eton becomes the co-educa- 
tional comprehensive secondary school for the Slough district. 

But the role of the public schools and the old universities in 
assimilating the new and old ruling classes has more important 
results than its effect on the recruiting for Redbrick. (It would, 
however, be interesting to learn from Bruce Truscot whether there is 
any marked difference in the social origins of students in the Faculties 
of Law and Medicine on one side and Arts and Science on the other.) 
As far as the educational system succeeds in promoting that assimi- 
lation, it is one force that accounts for the absence in England of a 
class that has played a great part in the cultural life of many Euro- 
pean countries, a ‘patriciate’, that is to say a civic aristocracy which 
satisfies its social and intellectual ambitions in its own urban centre. 
Such a patriciate produced pre-war Frankfurt and Augsburg, 
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Amsterdam and Geneva. It had reached even greater splendour in 
Florence and Venice. Of course, the patriciate could have and did 
have an interest in the countryside: it could have villas on the Vecht 
or in the Valdarno. But it was definitely civic in its ambitions. But 
in England, at any rate since the end of the eighteenth century, the 
aim of the new rich has been to join the old rich, to learn their social 
accent in much more than speech, to ‘pass’ as they say in America, 
into the rural aristocracy. The consequences are twofold as far as 
Redbrick is concerned. 

The first, important as it is, is not today of the first importance. 
Because the new rich magnates of the new industrial towns wished, 
in the second generation, to become rural magnates, they lost 
contact with and interest in the towns where the money had been 
made. It paid in more ways than one to show off in London or 
Oxford or Cambridge.' And it was not merely a case of diversion of 
wealth to the capital. That happens to some extent everywhere. The 
Mellon fortune was not made in Washington, but that is where the 
great art collection went. The Frick fortune was not made in New 
York, but that is where the great Frick collection went. The 
Guimet fortune was made in Lyons, but the Musée Guimet is in 
Paris. It was also the diversion to Oxford and Cambridge, for as a 
tule only those members of the new aristocracy of wealth (or of the 
old) who had academic educations felt that universities, as well as 
hospitals, deserved endowment. And they were, almost to a man, 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates, giving their wealth to their old 
colleges and sometimes to their old universities. One consequence 
has been that, compared with America, the local universities, new in 
England, old in Scotland, have been poorly endowed.’ 

But there is a more serious consequence than comparative poverty. 
For the new English universities suffer from the firm English refusal 
to notice some of the consequences of what, I admit, has been a 
generally desirable social movement. The Italian city aristocracies 
took over and imposed their rule and standards on the contado. The 
potential English civic aristocracy adopted eagerly the standards of 
the county. The result is the lovely English countryside and the 


' One of the most important recent benefactions to Cambridge was made by a 
business magnate who was soon afterwards rewarded with a peerage. It is 
permissible to doubt whether the benefaction would have been as rapidly re- 
warded had it been made to the great modern university of the city in which the 
money had been made. 

* The Wills benefactions in Bristol, the Boot benefactions in Nottingham are 
exceptional. By what may be thought, by some, to show the working of Provi- 
dence, the only business magnate who has endowed the local university on an 
American scale, chose that deserving if retiring institution, the University of 
Oxford. Would Lord Nuffield have been as lavish if his works had been in 
Birmingham? I don’t know. 
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grim, not to say the repulsive, typical English industrial city. For 
it is not true, in England, that: 


God made the country and man made the town. 


In England man made both. The degree of trouble and expense he 
put himself to in each case is revealing. Money made in Newcastle 
beautified the Northumberland countryside, but not Newcastle; and, 
of course, Newcastle had, and has, many historical and natural 
advantages denied to Manchester and Birmingham. The ugliness, 
the drabness, the comparative poverty of the new universities are but 
one example of a general truth that the English ruling classes, to 
whom England owes so much, have never given and do not give any 
serious thought to the problems created by the fact that no great 
country is so urbanized, has a population so divorced from the soil, 
as is the English population. And consequently in England some of 
the most important problems of urban life are dealt with in a state 
of great confusion of mind. Among them is the problem of the new 
universities, the resolute refusal to note that the mark of the new 
universities is not their newness, but their urban character and to 
notice that, in being urban, in drawing a majority of their students 
from their own territorial setting, they are like most of the univer- 
sities of the modern world and that their rulers should think less of 
denigrating and imitating Oxbridge, than of thinking out what is the 
function, what are the possibilities of universities that have more in 
common with Chicago, Paris, Berlin, Rome than with Oxbridge or 
Harvard.? 

First of all the limited possibilities of reproducing Oxford and 
Cambridge, apart from the, for the moment, insuperable financial 
obstacles, should be faced and admitted. The ‘secret’ of Oxbridge 
does not consist in the fact that its student body lives for part of its 
academic career in colleges. It consists in that and in the fact that 
the teaching body, the dons, also live in or near the colleges and that 
the colleges are set in small cities providing no effective competition 
for the university. Oxford and Cambridge are each compact, self- 
sufficient communities as no modern university, except possibly the 
smaller ones like Exeter or Reading, can be. (Exeter is a University 
College but that doesn’t affect the argument.) The big new univer- 
sities are set in big, new cities and cannot seclude themselves from 
them. They cannot dominate the local intellectual scene, the theatre, 
music, the press, the schools as Oxford and Cambridge can and 

1 Harvard is, of course, embedded in a large ‘urban aggregate’, the com- 
plex of cities round Boston. But it does not depend on Boston or Cambridge for 
most of its student body or its wealth. We may suspect that the ‘proper Bos- 
tonians’ would have sent their sons elsewhere, if Harvard had become a local 


urban university as the ‘Main Line’ families have ceased to send their sons to 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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still do in great measure. The student, that is to say, will find himself 
part of a great community of which the university is itself only a 
part. And we learn from Bruce Truscot (and from other sources) 
that the leading university teachers in Redbrick may live scattered all 
over the suburbs of the city or a good many miles from the city. In 
such a case the academic world of Oxford and Cambridge simply 
cannot be recreated and it is idle to pin so much faith to the mutilated 
imitation of the Oxbridge system provided by halls of residence. 
(It is difficult to reproduce the Oxbridge system, even when these 
handicaps are less serious than they are at Redbrick, as Harvard and 
Yale have found). And lastly, most of the students of Redbrick 
come from Redbrick or from its neighbourhood (as John Owens 
intended that the students of his college should). The civic university 
cannot hope and should not try to break all the cords that bind its 
students to their homes, churchs, clubs, schools, neighbourhood 
social life. Even at Oxbridge, it should be remembered, the under- 
graduate is away from the university for quite long periods and can 
and does have other interests that compete with his university 
interests. ‘What do you want baths for, you are only up for eight 
weeks at a time?’ the possibly mythical head of an Oxford college 
is supposed to have asked. Even Long Vacation terms and reading 
parties have not altered this situation much. Lack of money and the 
special character of the position of the new universities make it 
certain that most of the student body will not, in any foreseeable 
time, be housed in university halls. More halls would be a good 
thing. There are foreign students, there are students who, for 
various reasons, want to live in halls, but they are and will remain 
aminority. Professor Charlton puts the case for halls with his usual 
sagacity and also makes plain his conviction that Manchester, at 
least, does not stand or fall as a great university by the number or 
success of its halls. The danger is that in fishing for the moon in the 
bucket of nostalgia for Oxbridge, the real needs and the real possibili- 
ties of Redbrick may be ignored. 

To begin with, money may be diverted from more immediate 
needs and needs more easily met. Defective libraries for advanced 
work are one of the weaknesses of the new universities and money 
could well be spent there. Other academic needs, now starved or 
undernourished, could be adequately fed on the cost of half a dozen 
halls. But the social needs of the students could also be met in a far 
more adequate manner than they are met at the moment (the needs 


‘This point can be illustrated from Scotland. It is rare for the star Rugger 
players of the great Scottish day schools to play for Glasgow or Edinburgh 
universities even though they are students there. But if they go (or go on) to 
Oxbridge, they play for the university because their school F.P. team is too far 
away to cater for them. 
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of all the students) by the expenditure of money in providing 
better accommodation for the Unions, for the games that can and 
must be played indoors, perhaps for a student theatre, perhaps for 
a student library of books worthless (as far as it can be managed) 
for work for degrees, perhaps for music rooms, for record libraries, 

Compare even the best student unions of the urban universities, say 
at Glasgow, with the Union of the University of Minnesota or the 
Field House at Purdue University. With such facilities it might be 
possible to make effective a policy that has been advocated by some 
at Manchester, of creating a system of something like ‘day boarders’, 
encouraging the student who sleeps at home to spend as much of his 
time as possible in and around the university. This aim, if desirable, 
may not be in practice attainable, but it is certainly a ‘target’, to use 
modern jargon, that the academic William Tell will be better em- 
ployed in aiming at, than the creation of residential halls in the 
suburbs.! 

For there is a second result of the desire to recreate in Redbrick 
the green and pleasant amenities of Oxbridge, the halls of residence 
and, if possible, the university itself must be moved out of the 
smoky, confined, incurably urban situation that the short-sighted 
founders imposed on the new institution. The founders might be 
short-sighted in the fifteenth century (as in Glasgow) or in the nine- 
teenth (as in Birmingham) but it is indubitable that you can’t effect- 
ively recreate Oxford or Cambridge in the High Street of Glasgow 
and, still less, in Edmund Street in Birmingham. This argument, 
however, is only conclusive if you accept as a premise that it is desir- 
able and possible to recreate anything remotely resembling Oxford or 
Cambridge in a modern industrial city from five to ten times as big. 
Waiving the desirability, it is enough to insist on the impossibility. 

But there is more. For a city university can do a great deal for the 
city in which it is located that Oxford and Cambridge can’t do for 
their cities because they overshadow them. Here Bruce Truscot is 
right as to ends, if wrong as to means. He wants the civic universities 
to be the cultural leaders and inspirers of their cities. This is a laud- 
able and not totally impossible ambition. The absence of a civic 
patriciate makes the task more urgent though more difficult. But it 
can be asserted, with a good deal of confidence, that the university 
leadership must not be too obtrusive, too authoritarian, too complac- 
ent. Bruce Truscot’s university would at once offend any reasonably 
self-confident city which had any possibility of autonomous cultural 
life. For the basic assumption seems to be that professors not only 
know most, but can do best. We may assume for the sake of argu- 


1 At some, at any rate, of the American state universities, the Union building 
serves the ‘faculty’ as well as the students, providing among other things resi- 
dential quarters for permanent and transient guests. 
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ment that they know most (other parts of Redbrick make this a bold 
assumption). But they certainly don’t do best. Bruce Truscot’s over- 
estimate of what dons can do is to be seen in his implied regret that 
the film industry was not organized on the lines of the B.B.C. and 
that the B.B.C. doesn’t pay enough attention to Redbrick. To con- 
template a film equivalent of the B.B.C. shows, to my mind, such an 
unreal sense of what the theatre (of which the films are an offshoot) is 
like, as to destroy what confidence one had in the judgment of the 
inventor of such a comic project. That the universities should en- 
courage and help the theatre in their cities, that despite the warnings 
of an old Cambridge tutor,' they should encourage the students to 
produce, act in, write plays is, I think, highly desirable. But the 
university, at most, will be a partner with others in this promotion of 
an important art. It was not either of the universities in Dublin that 
made or will make the glory of the Abbey; it was not the University 
of Manchester but Miss Horniman who made theatrical history in 
Manchester; it is not the University in Glasgow that made or main- 
tains the Citizen’s Theatre. And in Birmingham it was Sir Barry 
Jackson. 

This caution could be extended to other fields. Indeed, the cultural 
success of a university in a modern city will depend in part on the 
existing cultural energy of the city which the university may, of 
course, reinforce. It is not an accident that the most famous, most 
successful, as well as the oldest of the English civic universities, is in 
the city that also boasts, the Manchester Guardian, the Hallé Orches- 
tra and the John Rylands Library. Bruce Truscot seems to see the 
university taking a lead in cultural activities in a simple enough 
fashion. The professor of English fosters literature in general, the 
professor of French fosters a taste for a knowledge of Sartre, 
Anouilh, perhaps even MM Aymé and Roussin, as well as for Racine 
and Rabelais and so on. But it is not quite so simple as that. Few 
modern professors in a city university have done more to foster a 
cultivated and broad taste in modern letters than the late John 
Phillimore in Glasgow, but he was professor of Humanity (Latin) not 
of French or Russian or English. It would, I think, be generally 
agreed that the two Glasgow citizens who have done most for the 
cultural life of that city since the first war were O. H. Mavor (‘James 
Bridie’) and T. J. Honeyman. But although both were graduates, 
and very conspicuous ones, they were not graduates in literature or 
the fine arts, but in medicine. The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
it does not blow according to the university calendar. The Manches- 
ter Guardian does use a great many members of the staff of the 

1 According to tradition, this venerable official declared that ‘the three most 


time-wasting activities for an undergraduate are music, theatricals and a virtuous 
attachment’. 
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University of Manchester for all sorts of purposes, but that very 
distinguished honorary a/umnus, the present editor, would be very 
surprised to learn that to do his full editorial duty he had simply to 
look up the calendar and see who the local expert was. Academic 
pride is all right; academic complacency, not to say conceit, is some- 
thing else again as they say in America!! 

And the civic university can only with difficulty play its role if it is 
exiled to a suburb or a new ‘university city’ on the outskirts. Its 
lecture rooms, music rooms, museums, theatre, library will be useful 
to the city in far greater measure if they are in the city, that is in the 
centre. This means that, like the Sorbonne, Columbia, Munich they 
will have to do without green swards. Edgbaston is eccentric to Birm- 
ingham, even Gilmorehill is a little eccentric to Glasgow. Of course, 
being central is not everything. The central site of Bristol is excellent; 
the central site of Liverpool deplorable. Possibly Nottingham can 
use successfully its old and new buildings, though the bifurcation of 
Edinburgh has not been an unqualified success. But the civic 
university, near the civic reference library, the theatres, the concert 
halls, the pubs and cinemas, the art gallery and the great civic 
churches, is well rewarded for its acceptance of the material draw- 
backs. Let the rulers of the civic universities of England (and Scot- 
land) reflect that they, not Oxford and Cambridge (or Yale or 
Princeton) are the normal universities of the modern world. Munich 
replaced Ingoldstadt, Berlin replaced Halle, and Nancy, Pont a 
Mousson. Franeker is gone and the glory of Tiibingen or Giessen 
not what it was. Milan and Florence have refused to let their needs 
be satisfied by Pavia or Pisa. It is not inevitably a hardship to be in 
the position of the University of Paris. It is an impossibility to be.in 
the position of Paris’s wayward child, Oxford. The new universities 
should accept their position with its advantages and possibilities. 
They have a lot to teach Oxbridge, and they have assets that Oxbridge 
lacks. Let their rulers turn their eyes from: 


‘the line of festal light in Christ-Church hall’. 


Their task and chance is different. 


' Bruce Truscot’s assumption that the civic university should do anything 
that would pay it to do finds its most curious expression in the modest 
proposal that the local university presses should print text-books written by the 
local professors, these text-books to be given a monopoly position! Thus the 
teachers and the taught would be forced to submit to this most extravagant form 
of protectionism to provide the university press with some monopolistic profit. 
Text-book scandals are not unknown in America (as Bruce Truscot, who prides 
himself on his knowledge of the American academic world, must know), but this 
scheme is bolder than any tried out in the United States. There it would be 
styled a ‘racket’. Did I know any English word meaning the same thing, I 
should apply it to this proposal. 
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WHAT IS UN-AMERICAN? 
FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


I 

THE pre-occupation of Americans with what is, and what is not, 
‘American’ may be dangerously misunderstood. To dub it typical of a 
volatile national temperament is unfair to the good sense of the 
American public. It is a specific condition which needs more precise 
analysis. But it would be equally mistaken to dismiss it as a passing 
phenomenon of small significance. The virulence of the campaign 
is the symptom of a pathological condition, important, not only for 
the American tradition in politics but, it is no exaggeration to say, 
for the whole future of western values. 

It is easy to explain away the antics of Senator McCarthy, the 
House Committee of Un-American Activities in Washington and the 
similar legislative committee in California merely as the efforts of lazy 
demagogues to build up a following. It is true that the American 
structure of politics, with its distrust of a professional executive 
and judiciary, gives free rein to irresponsible inquisition by elected 
persons of exhibitionist tendencies. Congressional privilege, the 
distorting lens of modern publicity and a lax libel law make havoc 
with private reputations for which there is no redress in the courts.? 
It is easy also to brush aside, as many Americans do, the prejudicial 
publicity attendant on the Hiss Trial and the hounding of public ser- 
vants like Dean Acheson as being fair risks for anyone who chances 
his arm in political life. But this sort of complacency cannot condone 
the threat to free speech in the loyalty oath case at the University 
of California, nor other cases of private injustice which have followed 
these causes célébres.* These indicate the presence of an hysteria 
which cannot be dismissed as the result of a political stunt. 

To explain this hysteria simply in terms of fear of Soviet Russia 
will not do. There is no doubt that the recently awakened awareness 


‘See ALASTAIR COOKE: A Generation on Trial. See also ALAN BARTH: The 
Loyalty of Free Men which deals fully with the contemporary civil liberties issue 
in the United States. 

? One instance will suffice. In August, 1950, a New York radio actress, Miss 
Jean Muir, was removed at the instance of her sponsor, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, from her leading part in a popular radio serial because an irresponsible 
informer had imputed charges of communism based upon such evidence as that 
she had once sent a telegram of congratulation to an anniversary celebration of 
the Moscow Arts Theatre. General Foods, without passing judgment on the 
charge, justified their action by stating that it was their policy not to employ 
‘controversial’ figures. 
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of Americans to the responsibilities of world power has brought 
with it an immature excitement at its dangers. But this has nowhere 
amounted to loss of nerve. Americans have never been so confident 
in their immense power, both for defence and to bring about some 
form of world order. Nor does the threat of communist doctrine 
to domestic capitalism scare more than a small number of business 
men. The great majority are too confident in the economy’s con- 
tinuing powers of expansion to fear a break-down which will lead 
to internal revolution. 

But if there is more than fear of communism in the anti-communist 
campaign, it is clear that communism has touched Americans on a 
sensitive nerve. ‘Communism’ has become a bogy-word with which 
are associated all the nameless fears to personal security with which 
Americans are bedevilled. The threat of communism has intensified 
old self-doubts about national solidarity. Beneath the surface 
turbulence of investigation into ‘un-American’ activities there is a 
deep sea swell of uneasiness about the nature of the American 
national tradition. That uneasiness derives from a conflict between 
two different ideas of American nationality which are struggling 
for mastery in the American mind. 


2 

An examination of the idea of American nationality implicit in 
the minds of those who, like Senator McCarthy today and Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies in the 1930s, have made the most strident use 
of the word ‘American’, reveals that this term, together with its 
cousins, ‘100 per cent American’, ‘the American Way’ and ‘hyphen- 
ated-American’, is normally used with a negative loading. The 
values which are American are left undefined save by the implication 
of what is ‘un-American’. The term ‘un-American’ implies conduct 
based upon foreign ideas or by persons of foreign origin and speci- 
fically European political ideas and conduct by foreigners resident in 
the United States who have not become assimilated to the normal 
pattern of American behaviour. Until recently the two were identi- 
fied. From the Haymarket Riot of 1886 to the Sacco and Vanzetti 
Case it was assumed that only foreigners who had not learnt the 
American way could adhere to alien political beliefs such as anar- 
chism and socialism. Indeed one of the reasons for the shock to 
American opinion of the Hiss trial was the discovery that fellow 
countrymen of impeccable background could be secret members of 
the Communist Party. As a result of this case, coming on top of a 
generation of political controversy over the New Deal, ‘un-American’ 
no longer applies exclusively to foreigners; but it still retains much of 
its xenophobic bias and its deep emotive force derives from a fear 
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of the unassimilated foreigner in the midst. The concept of ‘un- 
American’ has historically been concerned with the immigrant and 
especially with that immigrant who, by reason of his ethnic origin 
and economic circumstance, has the least chance of adapting himself 
quickly to accepted codes of native behaviour. The process of 
Americanization has come to be regarded as long and arduous. To 
be ‘American’ in this sense is no longer to be merely a loyal citizen 
of the United States. It means conforming to a complex set of social 
norms. There are degrees of Americanism running the whole range 
from ‘100 per cent’ to ‘un-American’. These degrees demand further 
assets on the part of the aspirant: assets of colour, race, number of 
native generations, family position, education, money and habits of 
spending, assets computed on a sort of points system which per- 
manently excludes certain aspirants from the higher degrees of 
‘Americanism’. And conversely the term ‘un-American’ may be 
applied to anyone whose points rating is lower than that of the 
speaker. Hence the impossibility of defining the term. Hence too 
its popularity and ubiquity among many different groups from the 
southern upholder of White Supremacy and the American Legion 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


3 

What a contrast there is between this idea of American nationality 
and the grand concept upon which the Republic has been nurtured! 
The United States were founded on the belief that Americans had 
the unique opportunity to establish a political society on a higher 
moral plane than the ‘corrupt monarchies’ of Europe would allow. 
This society was to be based, not upon the sanction of custom, but 
upon certain political principles. These famous principles of the 
Enlightenment rested upon assumptions about the perfectability of 
the individual and his capacity to combine with his neighbours in 
ordering his political affairs exclusively according to the dictates of 
reason. Subscription to those principles, embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Bill of Rights and the Constitution, was 
the sole absolute test of citizenship. Membership of the Republic 
was therefore a matter for affirmation, almost for political conver- 
sion. It involved personal choice and an act of will.* 

It was not clear at the start that the new state would carry with it 
any corollary of ‘nationality’; indeed its object was to get away 


‘Compare the findings of W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt: The Status System of 
a Modern Community. 

*For a clear statement of these beliefs see Gunnar Myrdal: An American 
Dilemma, Chapter 1. ‘American Ideals and the American Conscience.’ 

B 
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from the irrational compulsions of the nation states of the Old 
World. ‘National’ loyalties, in the compelling social sense, remained 
local and sectional, as for the New Englander beyond the Federalist 
period and for the Southerner right up to the Civil War. Members of 
the revolutionary generation like Tom Paine and Joel Barlow re. 
garded themselves as citizens of the world, blood brothers of all 
who believed in the sacred principles. 

So shrewd a group as the Founding Fathers were not, of course, 
naive enough to believe that adherence to the Constitution alone 
was sufficient basis for the American republic. Men like Washington 
and Hamilton continued to assume that the old oligarchy of property 
would order political affairs and keep in check the rabble who were 
streaming westwards. Jefferson, however, although equally bound by 
the common horizon to a belief in the need for an intimate connec- 
tion between property and political power, differed in his broader 
vision of the unique potentialities of the American Continent to 
bring into being a society truly based upon the principles which all 
affirmed and it was the Jeffersonian outlook which gave Americans 
their unique conception of nationality as distinct from citizenship.' 
A republic of yeoman farmers, unmolested by great landed pro- 
prietors on the one hand and merchant capitalists on the other, 
would allow a wide distribution of political power. Child of the 
Enlightenment that he was, Jefferson had great faith in the power of 
environment to mould men and institutions. The revolutionary 
principles would be confirmed and given a distinctive colouring by 
the great forests, mountains and rivers of the American Continent. 
Geography and climate could be relied upon to provide that essential 
minimum of social cohesiveness for the political virtues of the Re- 
public. And what environment would not do would be completed 
by that rational and secular education in which Jefferson and his 
generation so fervently believed. 

Jefferson and those who thought like him were not worried by the 
problem of immigration. This was so even though they had already 
seen the first of the great modern waves of migration from Europe 
which were to people the Continent from the Alleghenies to the 
Pacific. Already the population contained a large prdportion of 
non-English stock and it was recognized that the American would be 
of mixed parentage. But instead of fearing this the Jeffersonian, 
like Crévecoeur, rejoiced in the richness which this would bring 
to the make-up of ‘the American, this New Man’. With profound 
faith in the premises of the Republic, in the influence of environment 
and education, the Jeffersonian enthusiast believed that the great 
experiment would result in the creation of a new form of political 


1 The best account of the Jeffersonian outlook is to be found in D, J. Boorstin: 
The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson. 
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society. Immigrants were welcomed not only for the work they did 
but for the affirmation of political faith they made in becoming 
citizens of the United States. For was not the United States the hope 
of the World and the haven for the oppressed and unfortunate of 
Europe? 

Thus the idea of American nationality was original: a nation 
dedicated to certain political principles voluntarily accepted and 
practiced in an asylum provided by Divine Providence from a 
tyrannous and corrupt Europe. Inherent in this conception was the 
element of choice, affirmation, will; and so long as this element 
remained an essential feature of the idea of Americanism the 
immigrant was regarded, not as a political outcast, but as a continu- 
ing sign that the great experiment was renewing itself. 

It is the contention of this article that this brilliant and unique 
idea has remained the dominant American tradition; but that with 
the growth of the United States from a simple to a uniquely complex 
society, it has been attenuated by an opposing idea: no less than the 
old, familiar and in this case atavistic, force of nationalism. The 
conflict between these two, mutually incompatible, ideas is respon- 
sible for the predicament in which the American finds himself today. 


4 

From the beginning there were clearly limits to the revolutionary 
idea. The settlers who peopled the Ohio Valley and provided an 
electorate for Andrew Jackson thought of themselves as American 
in the Jeffersonian sense. But on seaboard and tide-water the ghosts 
of the colonial squire and parson continued to haunt merchants and 
planters with ideas of status; and over their madeira they pursued 
their habitual control over men and affairs through the intricate 
web of family, business, and professional connection. Even Jeffer- 
son’s generosity failed to include the Negro and distinctions were 
early drawn between different kinds of white immigrants. English 
yeomen were encouraged to settle in the west. English radicals were 
welcomed; and Robert Owen received congressional blessing for his 
experimental community in the Indiana wilderness. But when his 
son returned to New York preaching socialism he was denounced as 
an alien infidel intent on subverting the Constitution. Artisans were 
imported for their skills; but earned the hatred of native workmen 
for their competition. Above all the Irish, illiterate, poor, Catholic 
and gregarious, presented a social problem for the eastern cities. It 
was racial antagonism, more than economic competition or religious 
fanaticism which produced the nativist movement of the 1850s, 
‘the American Party’. 

But apart from the catastrophic, but special, caste problem of the 

1See, L. D. Cisco: Political Nativism in New York State. 
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Negro! these limitations were hardly such as to muddy the pure 
doctrine of Americanism. America’s Age of Ferment, which saw 
the rapid settlement of the Mississippi Valley, inspired its high priest, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, to re-affirm in the magic words of The 
Young American the full grand concept of revolutionary national- 
ism. After the Civil War the hordes of immigrants brought by 
steamship and railway from Scandinavia and Central Europe to the 
doorstep of the Great Plains in turn found a poet in Walt Whitman 
who proclaimed in even less restrained terms the revolutionary 
doctrine of Americanism. 

But by this time the poetic vein had been worked out. In the 
1880s it remained only as a sentimental cliché in the verses set into 
the plinth of the Statue of Liberty. It is ironic that the year of the 
Statute’s erection at the gateway to the New World marks roughly 
the beginning of that vast new series of immigrant waves which were 
to have such important effects on the idea of American nationality. 

Most of the new immigrants came from eastern and southern 
Europe and presented a marked ethnic contrast to the amalgam of 
their English-Scandinavian-German predecessors. A much smaller 
proportion came with resources of capital and skill. More immi- 
grants were drawn to the United States by a high standard of living 
than were driven from their homes by intolerable social pressures. 
For these America was not a haven from oppression so much as an 
eldorado of abundant food, store clothing and city lights; and it was 
from this time that this standard of living becamie muddled in the 
popular mind with the revolutionary principles. The object of the 
new immigrant was the city, not the farm, and he readily acquiesced 
in the wish of his capitalist masters that he should become a cheap 
industrial worker. Vast numbers of Slavs, Poles, Jews and Italians 
congregated in the growing cities of the East and midwest, exacerbat- 
ing the terrible social problems of America’s rapid urban expansion. 
The growing slums resulting from outmoded methods of city govern- 
ment and uncontrolled landlordism came to be associated in the 
native mind with the immigrant. The shocking revelations of tene- 
ment life in the 1890s served to underline the ignorance, illiteracy 
and squalor of the most recent aspirants to American nationality. 

For the first time serious doubts were raised about the possibility 
of making such immigrants into good Americans. It was clear that 
the intoxicating air of freedom could no longer be relied upon to do 
the job. The immigrant must be made literate if he was to understand 
the principles of the Constitution. From the 1890s onwards this 


1 Space forbids a discussion of the negro problem which is a matter of caste 
and needs separate treatment. For this see R. M. Maclver: The More Perfect 
Union and the conclusions of WARNER and SROLE: The Social Systems of American 
Ethnic Groups, Chapter X. Also, Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit. 
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gave new force to the movement for universal free education as an 
agent of Americanization. 

In the long run, however, this campaign had surprising results. 
While the immigrant was struggling over his English grammar, his 
children were learning about Americanism through their school 
community; and the standards of Americanism which the child 
imbibed were not simply the political principles which his parents 
were struggling so hard to fit to their own often miserable circum- 
stances, but a complex pattern of social behaviour. To be 100 per 
cent American meant conforming to the social codes of the native 
born. The function of American education came to be not so much 
to provide intellectual enlightenment as standards of social relations; 
and the character of American education has been greatly influenced 
by that fact. The American high school is in no sense equivalent to 
the English grammar school.' Its primary purpose is social, not 
intellectual. It has to do what in Europe was until recently done by 
other agencies: the home, the neighbourhood, the church, the 
system of apprenticeship. Through its medium the immigrant’s 
child learned the folkways of a new and alien society.* 

This yearning to belong, which the American child carries with 
him from the cliques of childhood to the associations of adult life, 
and which in Europe is met by long tried social institutions, finds in 
the United States no natural and instinctive satisfaction. 

Early in the history of the Republic the conscious rejection of 
customary authority became a dogma. The founders of the American 
revolutionary tradition put their faith solely in the authority of court 
room and polling day. They did not think of society organically 
and denied the need for continuing institutions which would mould 
all the transactions of everyday living to the traditions of the past. 
They dis-established, not only the Church, but most of the institu- 
tions which went to form the corporate societies of the Old World. 
As the settler crossed the Alleghenies he turned his back on squire 
and parson, those symbols of the vestigial society of status on the 
seaboard, and thought only of shaping his own life from immediate 
contemporary materials.* As a result he fashioned a unique form of 
society, mobile, experimental and forward looking. Only two 
institutions commanded his unconditional allegiance, the distant 
and intermittent authority of the state and the compelling demands 
of the family. The family ceased to be identified, as in Europe and 


1 The same is largely true of American colleges. 

*See MARGARET MEap: And Keep Your Powder Dry; WARNER and SROLE The 
Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups; also, GRAHAM Hutton: Midwest At 
Noon, Chapter VI: ‘The Cult of the Average.’ 

*See the suggestive introduction by W. H. Auden to The American Scene by 
HENRY James (Scribner’s 1946). 
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in a measure on the seaboard, with the continuity of the generations 
and the contiguity of a particular land holding or urban status. The 
midwestern family became an affair of a single generation. But 
whereas loyalty to grandparents and grandchildren weakened, the 
lonely conditions of homestead life intensified immediate family 
loyalties and wrought a revolution in the status of women. The 
perpetual drift westward loosened the ties of the settler to his land 
and indeed created the presumption that, wherever he was, the 
ideal homestead was waiting for him over the western horizon.! 
The settler ceased to feel the need for roots, for place or ancestor 
worship.* The loneliness of the settler’s life brought with it a desire 
for companionship from which grew a tradition of neighbourliness 
towards those with whom you were for the time being thrown 
together. Thus the conditions of American life, while bringing about 
a renunciation of customary authority, developed a new form of 
society, fluid, mobile and gregarious. 

The problem of the American tradition has been to preserve this 
fluid society as a necessary condition of continued aspiration after 
the revolutionary ideal; and yet to satisfy the yearning of the 
individual to belong to a community less intimate than the family 
and less austerely remote than the nation. With the development 
of the modern, mass, urbanized and polygot society this need of the 
individual to assert his identity within a manageable group has 
become ever more pronounced. Uncomfortably aware of the many 
diverse ethnic groups around him the American has sought to 
proclaim his ‘Americanism’ by joining some self-conscious organiza- 
tion which will give him that sense of belonging to an ‘in’ group and 
of superiority to ‘out’ groups in a very fluid community.* Hence 
the many different associations catering to this yearning to belong 
at all levels of American life, from the Elks, Lions, Masons and the 
American Legion, through the business and professional organiza- 
tions to the Daughters of the American Revolution and the garden 
clubs. Even ‘exclusive’ societies which appear to be analogous to 
those of Europe, in fact bear more relation to their humbler American 

1 See the writings of F. J. TURNER, esp. The Frontier in American History and 
other Essays; and his disciples, e.g. F. L. Paxson: A History of the American 
Frontier, and E. D. BRANCH: Westward; also A. W. CALHOUN: A Social History 
of the American Family; etc., etc. 

* Ever since the disappearance of the frontier new Easts have continued to 
move to new Wests. The centres of population and of industry shift unerringly 
westward with each census. The mobile habits of the industrial worker in 
Detroit make it natural for him to pile his family and household goods into the 
Chevrolet and to seek a better living at a new aircraft plant in Kansas or Cali- 
fornia. They contrast vividly with the rigid loyalty of the Welshman to his valley 
or of the Mancunian to his back street. 


’ See R. A. SCHERMERHORN: These Our People. Minorities in American Culture, 
p. 13. 
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counterparts. The elaborate machinery for the debutante, whether 
in New York or St. Paul, bears little relation to that of the Court of 
St. James’s; the clubs of New York or Boston are too self conscious 
for the denizen of Pall Mall to be entirely at home in them and the 
traditions of the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry are too man- 
nered even for the members of the Honourable Artillery Company. 
Groton is too patently an imitation of an English public school ever 
to produce natural leaders for the American community; and its 
alumni are doomed to preserve their exclusiveness without acquiring 
an easily recognized responsibility.* 

All such associations are, in a sense, synthetic devices to supply 
the lack of a natural social ethos based upon traditional loyalties. 
In the absence of an integrated society such as the English preserve 
and into which are fitted all the lesser loyalties, the American associa- 
tions remain isolated and self determined, bearing no relation to any 
larger whole. The emphasis is upon the exclusiveness of a particular 
‘in’ group against the menacing ‘out’ groups of a chaotic society. 
Each ‘in’ group sets its own standards and identifies itself in its own 
fashion with the American way of life.* 

This inner compulsion of Americans to belong has resulted in an 
exaggerated cult of conformity. The Englishman’s urge to conform 
is satisfied by his adopting the manners of the occupation or class 
with which he feels identified. The institutions through which he 


makes his existence effective provide him with satisfactory conven- 
tions by means of which he makes his own truce with society. Those 
institutions, the articulated parts of a highly integrated society, are 
many and various; and many and various are the emergent social 
types. The American, on the other hand, having turned his back on 


1It is significant that part of the hostility to Dean Acheson derives from his 
Groton and Harvard background. 

? The ‘in’ group must be distinguished from class. It is true that some of the 
older communities show signs of a class ladder. The New Englander, faced with 
the invasion of Irish, French Canadian, Italian, Pole and Jew draws ever more 
heavily on race, family and an inherited social code to maintain his position. 
Such invisible assets still weigh heavily in the balance not only in the East but in 
other established communities across the Continent like St. Louis or Portland, 
Oregon. And woe betide the ‘arriviste’ who transgresses the social taboos 
involved. The concealed ‘ha-has’ which Lewis Mumford so shrewdly noticed 
in the English social landscape have their counterparts in his own country. 
The Englishman, notoriously bred to class distinctions, quickly recognizes such 
nuances for what they are. The American, on the other hand, while recognizing 
the phenomenon, tends to discount its significance. 

This view is in part based upon the common American misunderstanding of 
the English class structure which is much more flexible than appears from super- 
ficial acquaintance. But it is on the whole justified; for the class structure is not 
integral to American society as a whole. A ‘middle class’ American will despise 
‘upper class’ group as being less ‘American’ and therefore less desirable than 
is Own. 
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such a social order, has denied himself any easy solution to the 
problem of social identity. He is a lonely member of a crowd and 
his only form of protective colouring is to behave in a way which 
will be recognized as ‘all-American’: to become a ‘regular guy’. 
Hence the cult of the average man who by an assiduous avoidance 
of uncharacteristic and therefore conspicuous behaviour may feel 
himself in total harmony with an idealized American way of life.' 
I have been told that the leader of a revival of the Klu Klux Klan 
in Indiana in the 1930s commended himself to public opinion as ‘the 
most average man in America’. 

This cult of the average has undergone a forced growth as a result 
of modern technology. The consumer proves peculiarly susceptible 
to the blandishments of advertising which sets standards of con- 
sumption based upon the cult of the average. The high level of 
American productivity in consumers’ goods owes not a little to the 
ability of manufacturers, by harping on this theme, to create a 
national market for a standardized product. We are often, and 
rightly, told that American advertising gives a false picture of 
American habits; but it is conspicuous in the economy because it 
holds up a picture of an ideal American way of life, for example, the 
white clapboard house with green shutters and carriage lamps which 
Americans are beguiled into believing is the typical and the correct 
American ‘home’. The same process in the fields of publishing, 
films and radio, has led to the blanketing of the means of communi- 
cation with standardized ideas designed to evoke a conditioned 
response from the widest market. On the other hand the vehicles 
open to individual, creative, thought are steadily diminishing in 
number and influence. Thus the ‘thinking’ public is increasingly 
faced with the choice between a cynical tolerance of the standard- 
ized view or a rejection of all commercial communication. An 
increasing number of ‘intellectuals’ appear to be making the latter 
choice and thereby shutting themselves off from the vital impulses 
of American life. As a result there appears to be an increasing 
dichotomy between public opinion as a whole and that of the few 
exceptional persons who should be leading it. Indeed, in terms of the 
cult of the average, leadership is at a discount; and for it is substi- 
tuted the habit of ‘selling’ oneself and one’s ideas to the public. 

It is hardly surprising that the superficial nature of this con- 
formity should induce an uneasiness on the part of the insecure both 
about their own orthodoxy and about the real intentions of strangers 
whose conventional handshake and necktie do not conceal an alien 
skin colour or speech pattern. The contradiction between the 

1 There is less tolerance in America than in England for the genuine eccentric 


individual; the ‘come-outer’ is significantly a member of an exotic group which 
believes itself the unique exponent of some aspect of the American way of life. 
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idealized standard and the reality, with its disparate racial, ethnic, 
religious, economic and class groupings, has engendered a fear that 
beneath the surface of American society there may lie a dangerously 
explosive condition which the individual can neither fully under- 
stand nor control. This fear finds an outlet in intolerance for the 
exceptional which by the logic of conformity must be rejected as 
foreign and ‘un-American’. When Senator McCarthy preaches anti- 
communism he touches this secret nerve of fear. 

Thus the compulsions of modern American society have created 
an idea of Americanism which is wholly at variance with the revolu- 
tionary tradition. Whereas the latter is essentially extra-national, 
ecclectic and heterogeneous, the former is nationalist, standardized 
and homogeneous; the one regards the United States as an experi- 
mental process, the other as a ‘folk’ society. 

It would be unfortunate if the concentration of the foregoing 
analysis on the newer idea of Americanism should give the impres- 
sion that the older idea is in eclipse. On the contrary the history of 
the past twenty years has shown how resilient is the great revolu- 
tionary tradition and there is no reason for pessimism about its 
power to resolve the problems of modern society. Americans 
are themselves acutely conscious of the problem and a great deal of 
their thinking in literature, in the social sciences and in politics is 
directed towards its resolution. It would be presumptuous for an 
Englishman to attempt to dissect it were it not for the fact that it is 
not merely a domestic matter but affects vitally the relations of the 
United States with the external world. 


5 

The emergence of the new idea of Americanism has profoundly 
changed the posture of the United States towards Europe. Between 
1890 and 1924 the United States went through a profound crisis.’ 
It is not necessary to determine the exact relation between the 
closing of the frontier, the shutting down on immigration, the 
industrial revolution and the aggressive imperialism of the Spanish- 
American War to conclude that during this quarter century the 
United States ceased to be a process, part of the expansion of 
Europe, and became a nation. It seemed that the old idea of the 
United States as an asylum and an experiment had given place to 
that of a nation state. Americans discovered with a shock that the 
United States was essentially part of the greater world, herself a 
great Power in an age of competitive world Powers. Although she 
might be a dedicated nation with a messianic mission, a ‘manifest 
destiny’, on the American Continent she was, for the purpose of 


See H. S. ComMacer: The American Mind, Chapter II ‘The Watershed of the 
Nineties’. 
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defence and expansion, on the same level and of the same character 
as the nations of the Old World. The new nationalism of Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Randolph Hearst bore more resemblance to 
that of Kipling than to that of John Quincy Adams. Its basis was 
the idea of an American ‘breed’. This was very different from 
Crévecoeur’s ‘race’. Darwin and Spencer prompted native Ameri- 
cans of the older stocks to a belief in the innate superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘race’ in the struggle for survival. For Theodore 
Roosevelt’s generation the American nation represented Anglo- 
Saxon virtues at their best: the end result, so Herbert Baxter Adams 
believed, of a line of progress stretching back to the teuton forests of 
Tacitus. The Anglo-Saxon character of the American people must be 
preserved and a careful watch must be kept to see that the continued 
injection of alien elements should not dilute its virtues. One suspects 
that for men of this outlook American intervention in the 1914-18 
War was not so much a crusade for democracy and the self deter- 
mination of peoples as for the victory of the righteous over the 
traitorous element in Anglo-Saxondom.' The War itself gave the 
new nationalism a militaristic flavour which the pacifist reaction of 
the 1920s never completely obliterated; and the American Legion 
provided a platform in politics for an aggressive patriotism based 
upon the idea of the United States as an homogeneous national 
entity. 

The War also underlined the problem of the unassimilated 
immigrant. The existence of a large population of German origin 
hostile to American intervention was bitterly resented by a public 
opinion which thenceforward was to show itself less tolerant of 
pacifism than, for example, the public opinion of Britain. The fact 
that the ‘hyphenated-Americans’, with their foreign language 
newspapers and their inner life, should continue to resist complete 
Americanization provoked fears of what a new post-war wave of 
immigrants might bring. This fear was exacerbated by the Red 
Scare of the early 1920s. The popular mind easily identified the 
‘foreign’ socialism of the I.W.W.s with the unassimilated immigrant; 
and the vigilantes and the Legion were prepared to enforce their 
view of Americanism by direct action. The resulting wave of inci- 
dents provides the immediate background for the political campaign 
to revise the immigration law. The completion of this revolution in 
1924 marks a victory for the new idea of nationality over the old. 
The well known terms of the Acts with their series of national quotas 
designed to control the future trickle of immigration in favour of the 


1 It is interesting to note that the term ‘Anglo-Saxon’, so embarrassing in an 
anti-German war, was directly translated into the more innocuous term ‘English- 
Speaking Peoples’, the title of a war-inspired work by the American historian, 
George L. Beer. 
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older stocks show clearly the social thinking of their draughtsmen.* 
For Europeans the Statue of Liberty was replaced by Ellis island as a 
symbol of the emigration process. The change demonstrated that 
America was for the Americans; no longer an attainable asylum from 
intolerable custom, but a Never Never Land to be experienced vicar- 
iously from the by-products of its material civilization. Instead of the 
emigrant letter there came the Hollywood film and Life Magazine. 
The old interrelation between America and Europe, based on the 
conviction that the United States was an extension of Europe on a 
different plane, was broken. Since that time the United States has 
been groping towards a new relationship with Europe. The new 
nationalism and the old liberalism have warred to establish ascen- 
dency over American foreign policy. The former has scored victories 
in the isolationism and economic nationalism of the 1930s, the latter 
in Roosevelt’s interventionism between 1939 and 1941, in the 
creation of the United Nations, in President Truman’s foreign policy 
with its Marshall Aid, its Point Four programme and its vigorous 
United Nations leadership in Korea. But the struggle has not yet 
been won. MacArthurism in external affairs and McCarthyism at 
home still ensure that the United States presents a somewhat equi- 
vocal face to the World. 


6 
The great debate which, intermittently but with increasing inten- 


sity, has agitated American opinion since the first World War is 
more than an argument over the merits of two opposed foreign 
policies. The choice between on the one hand the pursuit of 
a solitary course in world affairs, cherishing the habits of isolation 
behind the bastions of imperialism, and on the other, the assumption 
of leadership in a co-operative enterprise to attempt some system of 
world order, represents only the external aspect of a more funda- 
mental choice about the sort of society which shall prevail in the 
United States. The isolationist-imperialist choice would represent 
a victory for that concept of Americanism which has its sanction 
in the tribal compulsions of what is merely the latest, most powerful 
and least stable of the nation states. The choice of international 
leadership would represent a victory for that older, more robust and 
infinitely more valuable concept of Americanism which is the 
legacy of the founders of the Republic. This, the dominant American 
tradition, is based upon the premise that the United States is more 
than a nation state; that it is a society of free men under oath to 


1It is noteworthy that this revolution was delayed by the action of the 
liberal President Wilson whose party inherited so much of the Jeffersonian 
tradition and signed by President Harding who stood so squarely for the narrow 
nationalism which vetoed American membership of the League. 
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adhere to certain rational principles in the ordering of human rela- 
tions; that all who adhere to those principles, of whatever race, 
ethnic group, religion or economic circumstance, are entitled to an 
equal status within that community; that this society, therefore, 
cannot be, and never has been, isolated from the rest of the World; 
that by its very nature as an asylum and an experimental community 
for the outlaws of Europe it has a peculiarly intimate relation with 
the peoples of the older continent. 

This is the significance of the current debate over foreign policy. 
Through its passionate controversy Americans are learning that the 
logic of their own dominant tradition, in the circumstances of the 
mid-twentieth century, compels them, at whatever sacrifice, to pro- 
ject their cherished principles into the field of international action; 
that without such an extension the whole future of that great experi- 
ment, which is still ‘the hope of the world’, is in jeopardy; that they 
cannot remain a mere nation state without rejecting their birthright. 
The promise of American life, that human society could be raised 
to a higher plane, cannot be fulfilled in isolation from the World. 
By its very nature the American tradition in politics cannot be 
preserved as an exclusive nationalism; it is international and revo- 
lutionary or it is nothing. In this great debate over what is and what 
is not American the Americans are fighting for their own souls. 
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OSWALD SPENGLER AND THE PREDICAMENT 
OF THE HISTORICAL IMAGINATION 


ERICH HELLER 


OSWALD SPENGLER, who died fifteen years ago, performed one of the 
most curious feats in the history of modern thought: in a remarkably 
short time he has achieved a kind of highly topical oblivion. The 
first volume of his great work The Decline of the West appeared in 
1917, and the second followed in 1922. It was passionately debated 
at the time. A special issue of the philosophical journal Logos was 
published in which the headmasters of all the schools of German 
philosophy launched critical campaigns for or against this sur- 
prisingly learned and alarmingly catastrophe-minded Oberlehrer. 
Furthermore, a book called Der Streit um Spengler assembled the 
numerous expert voices of critics into a confused chorus which left 
behind the effect of agitated historical embarrassment. And now, 
when the author of The Decline of the West would be only just over 
seventy, his work is by general consent utterly out of date. 

Yet the ‘utterly’ carries a suspicious emphasis. It sounds a little 
like the comforting agreement of a party of grown-up empiricists 
who all saw the ghost of a very unpleasant uncle during the preceding 
night: ‘But he has been utterly dead for the last fifteen years!” And 
so he has; yet his ill-tempered prophecies have unfortunately come 
true; the family was called together to discuss the impending auction 
of the family estate. 

The uneasiness is not surprising. For the history of the West 
since 1917 looks like the work of children clumsily filling in with 
lurid colours a design drawn in outlines by Oswald Spengler. The 
spiritual exhaustion of the age has been the dominant theme of our 
most-discussed writers, of D. H. Lawrence, Franz Kafka, T. S. Eliot, 
not to mention the gloomily vigorous Americans; and when they 
indulge in prophetic visions of the future, in the manner of Aldous 
Huxley, George Orwell or even the dying Fabian H. G. Wells, the 
emerging picture is invariably an elaboration of themes from The 
Decline of the West. Spengler even predicted the disappointing 
behaviour of that god who has since so sadly failed many of our 
intellectuals. Some time before the Russian revolution he wrote: 
‘Socialism, only half-developed today, is indeed fighting against 
Imperialism; yet one day it will become arch-expansionist itself with 
all the vehemence of Destiny.’ 

Destiny — this bring us to the very centre of Spengler’s vision of 
history. History is Destiny, unfolded through the life and death of 
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cultured-human societies. All these societies share a common 
rhythm of development, which Spengler sees in analogy with the 
life-and-death rhythm of living organisms. Cultures — this, and not 
‘civilizations’ is the proper term to use with Spengler — come into 
being, are young and full of vigorous metaphysical sap, flower like 
splendid vegetables on the herbaceous borders of an indifferent 
cosmos, and decay; or rather, are frozen into rigid forms by the 
metaphysical winter of their old age. It is this petrified stage of a 
culture which Spengler calls ‘civilization’. With our Western culture 
the great chill finally descended in the course of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is amazing how far Spengler is carried along by his precarious 
analogy. For according to him, when the freezing-point of a culture 
is reached, it expands and breaks whatever may try to contain it. 
Then, with its spiritual substance exhausted, outward expansion is 
the only gesture of life that is left. The age of Caesarism is upon us. 
A strict and rigid order of the molecules within, is the condition of 
successful raids on the outward world; or in terms of government and 
foreign policy: the totalitarian State becomes the instrument of 
inevitable Imperialist wars. Their outcome is, however, of little 
importance to the spiritual existence of the members of such a 
society. In victory or defeat, their spirits will remain sterile — as 
barren, Spengler says, as the society of the Romans under their 
conquering Caesars. After some time, however, this powerful 
structure, spiritually dead as it is, is bound to fall to pieces, probably 
under the elusive, but irresistible impact of new forces, alien and 
hostile to the existing order, and possessed of the stuff of which 
cultures are made: creative spontaneity and religious devotion. 

In this struggle between the civilized engineers and barbaric, but 
god-inspired men, the barbarians will win. But before the time of a 
new culture comes, for Destiny’s sake, Spengler proclaims, be an 
engineer! Don’t waste your life in the futile agony of trying to 
realize what you may have left of a soul. This is no time for souls. 
If you become a painter, a poet, a composer, he says, you will find 
yourself in no time whatever frustrated, or else corrupted by those 
aesthetic cliques, which offer, in terms of power, influence, licen- 
tiousness, easy sales of bogus wares, some compensation for the 
pains of a spiritual vocation gone astray. For the Zeitgeist is inexor- 
able; as inexorable now as it was in Roman times. Then, too, it 
would have been absurd for a young intelligent citizen to hatch out 
some irrelevant variation of post-Platonic philosophy, if he was 
clever enough to organize armies and provinces, and to plan new 
cities and roads. Then as much as now, all spiritual, aesthetic, 
philosophical resources had been spent. Culture was, as it were, put 
into inverted commas and reduced to a muesum, or a pleasure- 
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garden, exhibiting the past together with its contemporary parodies. 
Today, Spengler says, there is more intelligence, taste, character and 
ability in the technical staff of any first-rate engineering works than 
in the whole of contemporary music and painting. His conclusion is: 
‘I can only hope that men of the new generation may be moved by 
my book to take up engineering instead of poetry, join the Navy 
rather than a School for Painting, become politicians rather than 
philosophers. ’ 

Yet The Decline of the West is by no means a pamphlet written for 
boys. It contains the results of an enormous amount of learning and 
intellectual labour. Its scope — all the major societies in traceable 
human history — is as fantastic as its claim: to give the philosophy 
of the West to end all Western philosophies. Thus its subject is not 
history in any conventional sense of the term, but what the author 
calls ‘the world-as-history’. 

It is impossible to refute such a mighty enterprise by listing, as so 
many of its opponents did, factual inaccuracies. There will always 
be sufficient indisputable facts left to support the structure, if one 
allows such a structure to be supportable at all. The proper tools of 
empiricism can only deal with Spengler’s brushwood, and inflict 
a few scratches on his landscape of peaks and valleys. The assertion, 
for instance, that Spengler’s culture-organisms have no real his- 
torical existence, goes right outside the range of empiricism. It is 
impossible to destroy an analogy ‘empirically’, however much 
‘evidence’ is assembled for the campaign. All historical generaliza- 
tions are the defeat of the empiricist; and there is no history without 
them. Apply the strict empiricist test to the concept of ‘nation’, 
‘class’, ‘economic trend’, or ‘tradition’, and the concept dissolves 
into a host of unmanageable minutiae. In every single case the 
question is merely how profound and subtle a generalization it is, 
or how much of the generalizing manceuvre passes unnoticed; and 
it has every chance of not being recognized for what it is, if it is in 
keeping with the silent agreements and prejudices, the prevalent 
generalizing mood of society. 

Professor Toynbee (whom Mr E. H. Carr accuses of wanting to 
have Spengler metaphysically and eat him empirically) finds it 
disappointing that the author of The Decline of the West has nothing 
to say about the genesis of his cultures. It seems to him, so he says, 
a defect ‘unworthy of Spengler’s brilliant genius’. But if one grants 
Spengler the power of genius, then it is as meaningless to blame him 
for this shortcoming as it would be to reproach Picasso for sometimes 
ignoring the rules of perspective. For what Toynbee finds dis- 
appointing is the very core of Spengler’s method. 

This method can best be illustrated by taking the following facts 
from Greek antiquity — and I am necessarily choosing a very res- 
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tricted and random collection. The figure of Alexander the Great 
merged even for his contemporaries with the myth of Dionysus, 
The Doric column was a prominent feature of a certain period of 
Greek architecture. Greek thinkers knew the strict chronology and 
calendar of the Babylonians and Egyptians, and yet their highly 
sophisticated way of measuring time never became integrated into 
Greek life. Neither Plato nor Aristotle had observatories. In the 
last years of Pericles the Athenians passed a decree by which all who 
propagated astronomical theories were made liable to impeachment. 
Thucydides states right at the beginning of his history that before 
his time (about 400 B.c.) no events of importance had occurred in 
the world. 

Let us assume that these facts are all soundly established. Let us 
further take it for granted that very many more such facts, useful for 
the purposes of a certain interpretation, can be added to the list. 
With these data before us, and with our historical imagination bent 
upon discovering some characteristics of the world of the mind which 
the ancient Greeks inhabited, a certain picture, however blurred at 
the beginning, is bound to emerge from the contemplation of the facts 
themselves. In other words, the facts are the interpretation, and facts 
from Greek antiquity, chosen by Spengler, are Spengler’s interpreta- 
tion of Greek antiquity. 

This, however, ought not to be used too rashly as an argument 
against Spengler, for it applies to all written history that is more than 
an arbitrary list of data. In each case the question is merely, how 
subtle, accurate, intelligent and sensitive a mind is reflected in the 
meaningful, and therefore selective, ordering of the facts. And 
Spengler’s assembly of facts from Greek antiquity adds up to, briefly, 
the following picture. Greek consciousness differed from ours by the 
absence of any distinct historical or astromonical sense. It revolved 
around a centre of Pure Present. It interested itself not in the political 
or psychological biography of Alexander the Great, but in his kin- 
ship with a god, his mythological significance. The Greeks rejected 
instinctively the time-obsession of the Egyptians, and found it 
appropriate to burn their dead rather than mummify them for all time 
to come. They even went so far as to defend actively their particular 
vision of the world against astronomical encroachments, very much 
in the manner in which the Church once defended the central position 
of the earth against the Copernican attack. Compare the Doric 
architecture with, say, the Gothic and you will behold two funda- 
mentally different visions of space; static and earth-bound the one, 
the other struggling with outstretched arms to grasp some glory 
above. 

Professor Toynbee, when he first read Spengler, was afraid that 
his own inquiry ‘had been disposed of . . . before even the questions, 
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not to speak of the answers, had fully taken shape in my mind’; and it 
was only when he looked in Spengler’s book for an answer to the 
question of how civilizations come into being, that he saw that there 
was still work for him to do. One is tempted to imagine Darwin, 
on the point of throwing in his hand at the sight of Michelangelo’s 
Creation of Man, and only regaining his self-assurance on discover- 
ing that the painter does not show us exactly how the job was done. 
For the question which Toynbee asks is indeed the question of empir- 
icism, and the inability or unwillingness to answer it, is not a flaw in 
Spengler’s ‘brilliant genius’, but the secret of his ingenious brilliance. 
The empiricist would account for the prevalent use of, for instance, 
the Doric column at a certain time in terms, Say, of building tech- 
niques, of available building materials, of economic conditions, 
perhaps even in terms of the psychology of the subconscious. Speng- 
ler, however, exposes himself to the ridicule of the empiricist by 
insisting that the Doric column, in whatever way one may describe 
the processes and causal connections involved in its manufacture, 
is the expression of the soul of a cultured community and a symbol of 
Pure Present. Now, it is no good believing that this can be shown to 
be wrong by saying: ‘Nonsense; the Doric column came into use 
because such and such a tribe at such and such a time, prompted by 
certain economic and technical changes, succeeded in converting 
into stone their original primitive buildings made of tree-trunks; 
airy structures which had proved quite agreeable and adequate for 
certain functions in this particular climate.’ 

This way of reasoning may be very illuminating and even com- 
pletely satisfying to certain intellectual temperaments; yet it would 
be quite useless as a tool for undermining Spengler’s position. For 
what a thing is, poses a question categorically different from the 
question of how it came about; and the contention that the Doric 
column is a symbolic creation of the Greek soul, is entirely untouched 
by the explanation that it is a petrified tree-trunk. The two lines of 
of interpretation never meet. Yet modern consciousness is inclined 
to take for granted that they do meet and clash, and that the symbol 
lies smashed under the weight of the tree-trunk. The superstitition 
is due to a squint; the same kind of squint which gazes expectantly at 
the newest cosmologists for some information about God, and to the 
psychologists for the forgiveness of sins. This state of intellectual 
affairs may have been brought about by the enormous birth-rate of 
modern science, which has overpopulated our minds with most 
successful answers to questions of How, and left little breathing- 
space for questions of What even to be asked without a sense of em- 
barrassment. But not to distinguish between the two, is a vulgar 
mental habit which has been unduly encouraged throughout a whole 
period of intellectual education; a period which has been too 

Cc 
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exclusively fascinated by the virtues — indisputable in their proper 
fields — of the empiricist and scientific discipline. 

This, in turn, also accounts for the uncouthness and vulgarity of 
Spengler’s attempt to break the empiricist spell. But the very violence 
of his attack exposes a genuine predicament of the historical imagin- 
ation. He wished to provide radical solutions for two cardinal 
problems of historiography. The first of these problems concerns a 
hidden conflict between facts and meaning, objectivity and pattern. 
For the facts of history, as distinct from the facts of natural science, 
are men, or groups of men, and the circumstances and events in 
which they find themselves involved, or which they bring about. 
Even if we limit our interest to the shortest period, the question of 
selection arises. Clearly, the historian is not concerned with a// men, 
circumstances and events; he has to pick and choose. And what is 
his criterion of choice? However warily the answer is formulated, it 
will trap the mind in a vicious circle. For it is the historian’s view of 
what is historical that determines his selection. The ‘historical’ facts 
are singled out from the inarticulate mass of facts that constitute ‘the 
past’. These selected facts must then be recorded in a coherent 
manner: in words, and with a view to plausible causal connections. 
Having been unavoidably biased in his selection of facts, either by the 
socially predominant or by his personal view of what is ‘historical’, 
now, at least, the good historian may hope to be ‘objective’ or ‘purely 
technical’. But by describing in words men, human actions and human 
motives, he implicitly conveys and evokes emotions and passes moral 
judgments. If he is wise and subtle, the emotions evoked will be com- 
plex, the moral judgments fine and just. Yet they will be there, for 
they are in the words themselves and in our responses to human 
behaviour. 

The goal of objectivity proves still more unattainable as soon as 
we are faced with the problem of establishing causal connections. 
For history is, of course, not concerned with physical pulls and 
pushes, or chemical reactions, which can be reproduced in the 
laboratory for experimental purposes. The stuff of history is made 
of unique situations, singular and complex because they are brought 
about not by scientifically ascertainable causes, but by human 
motives. And however many ‘facts’ the searching scholar may un- 
earth to support his conclusions, these must finally be reached 
through the full exercise of his imaginative sympathy. Thus, in every 
single case, the historical picture is established by the historical 
imagination, not by scientific reason, and proved not by objective 
experiment, but by the persuasiveness of the historian’s vision. This 
vision, to be persuasive, must have force; and its force liés in the 
quality of its order or pattern. In this last respect history is like a 
work of art, and what has happened in recent historiography, has 
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happened time and again in the history of art: a nervous quest for a 
constant, or a centre, capable of imposing order and pattern on the 
confusing wealth of sensations and impressions. The crises in art as 
well as in thought — and therefore also in historiography — occur 
in periods when the accepted centre of gravity ceases to be ‘attrac- 
tive’, brought into question by a new vision of reality and the 
ensuing perception by the human mind of new relevancies among the 
confusion of facts that surround him at all times. If, moreover, the 
demand for realistic accuracy in the minutest detail is met by in- 
creasingly prolific techniques to supply it, the old centre of gravity 
will abdicate, overwhelmed by the impossible task of holding to- 
gether so many unexpected things. Such a time was the seventeenth 
century, and at its beginning stands John Donne’s lamentation: 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun is lost, and th’ earth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 


’Tis all in peeces, all cohaerence gone; 
All just supply, and all Relation. 


Today, our historical consciousness teems with Relation and 
Function. Everything seems to depend on everything else, and we are 


unable to say precisely for what. Coherence can only be established 
within tiny fragments, and the general effect is one of over-subtlety, 
irrelevance and confusion. It is a situation similar to that in painting 
at the end of the Middle Ages when significance began to be attached 
to realistic detail and spatial perspective. If one compares the first 
fumbling attempts to make pictures from the unwieldy mass of 
accurately reproduced detail in accurately rendered space, with the 
assured and unrealistic order of medieval altar-paintings, one can 
scarcely help feeling that the new realism is but a triumph of mediocre 
pedantry. The whole mastery of the later Renaissance masters was 
needed in order to merge all the pieces into a new coherence, a new 
vision of pattern and order. 

Oswald Spengler believed that he had found the new centre of 
gravity for history. Clearly, it cannot be supplied by a purely 
‘naturalistic’ historiography, intent on disentangling the endless and 
chaotically complicated world of ‘Relations’, the events as they hang 
together by virtue of cause and effect. Spengler once said that the 
only difference between the opposed schools of historians, all labour- 
ing under the empiricist spell, lies in the conclusions which they reach 
after having observed for long enough the movements of a pair of 
scales. Some, seeing one side go up, find a perfectly satisfactory 
cause for the event in attributing it to the going-down of the other 
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side. Some again would rather say that one side sinks because the 
other rises. And had he had a chance of contemplating the opening 
sentence of the second chapter of Mr E. H. Carr’s The New Society, 
he might have added: ‘And some even say it sinks because it sinks,’ 
For Mr. Carr states: ‘Experience shows that the structure of society 
at any given time and place, as well as the prevailing theories and 
beliefs about it, are largely governed by the way in which the material 
needs of the society are met.’ Experience seems to show very little 
indeed; for the ways in which the material needs of a society are met, 
do not ‘largely govern’, but largely are the structure of society. And, 
naturally, the theories and beliefs about the structure of a society 
largely depend on a large part of this structure, in the same way in 
which a theory about a house must be largely governed by what is a 
large part of the house. 

An ordered and at the same time objective vision of history, 
Spengler maintains, can only be achieved by cutting right through 
the cause-and-effect tangle. For no meaning or order can ever 
emerge unless we discover how ail things in history are related, not 
merely one to the other, but to something else: to a constant, a crystal- 
lizing principle. And Spengler’s constant is the Soul, or the Destiny, 
of a cultured society. Now at last all historical facts add up toa 
definite shape — morphe, in Greek — and Spengler’s ‘morphological’ 
history saves the perplexed historical mind from being led back and 
back along the dull thread of cause and effect. There is no clash 
between objectivity and pattern; on the contrary, only within their 
appropriate pattern can the facts be seen for what they really are: 
symbols of Destiny. Coin-currency, the nude statue, the city-state 
are all symbolic expressions of the Greek Soul; and a more modern 
Destiny and unified Culture-Personality will be seen at work in the 
discovery of perspective in painting, the invention of the printing- 
press, long-range weapons, the credit system and contrapuntal 
music. 

It is, I think, a perfectly legitimate problem which Spengler attacks 
with so much force, learning and imagination, and which he solves 
in so catastrophic a fashion. The problem was present right at the 
beginning of modern historical thought. Vico knew it, and, of course 
Herder. Hegel tried to solve it in one way, Karl Marx in another. If, 
as Professor Roy Pascal says, Spengler has corrupted the ‘concept 
of history’, then Hegel or Karl Marx are his fellow-corrupters. For 
the purely empiricist concept of history is hopelessly spoilt as soon as 
the question of meaning or pattern is raised. It matters little whether 
the ‘corrupting’ is done in the name of the Weltgeist, or supplied by 
the goal of a classless society, dialectically driving history on to- 
wards its final scoring, or by Destiny presenting a cycle of dramas 
about a common theme, or by a court of divine justice passing judg- 
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ment on a lot of original sinners. But, of course, the concept cannot 
really be corrupted. It is itself a corruption, the distorted shadow of 
the idea of a ‘pure’ natural science. 

Spengler must be rejected on different grounds: not because his 
history is incorrect, but because it is untrue. And between the two 
reasons lies a world of difference. Spengler’s history is untrue be- 
cause the mind which has conceived it, is, despite its learning and 
seeming subtlety, a crude and wicked mind. The image of man 
which lurks behind Spengler’s vast historical canvas is perverted, 
and could only be accepted by a hopelessly perverted age. For 
Spengler has no idea of the true stature of the problem of human 
freedom. Therefore his historical vision is lacking in depth as well as 
in love, pity and pathos. It is a worthless and deeply untruthful sort 
of history which lacks these qualities, for they are the proper tools of 
human understanding. 

If Spengler’s men were real men, his Culture-Souls real souls, and 
his Destiny really destiny; if, in other words, Spengler had realized 
the full pathos of human freedom under the shadow of necessity, his 
historical plot would move us with the force of tragedy. As it is, there 
is no terror and no pity in his acceptance of Destiny, but merely a con- 
scious decision for the false values; and this is the classical definition 
of sin and wickedness. Destiny, he says, has decreed that our spiritual 
values should be frustrated in this period of history; therefore let 
us join the enemies of the spirit. Thus Spengler is not a historian, but 
a false prophet. For whether a prophet is true or false does not 
depend on the correctness of his predicitions. It depends on the 
purity and sincerity of his concern for the things threatened by 
human sin and divine anger. But Spengler appears merely concerned 
with lending Destiny a hand in the business of destruction. 

Yet this deliberate choice of the wrong is again intimately linked 
with another very real perplexity of the historical imagination: the 
relativity of all values. History shows that men of different societies 
lived by different values; and all these different values, embodied in 
various religious beliefs, moral and legal codes, works of art, were 
effective in their own way, and satisfactory within the limits of the 
general unsatisfactoriness of human affairs. From history itself no 
absolute values will ever emerge. For our historical consciousness 
differs profoundly from that of the Old Testament, or that of 
Thucydides. Our history is a variety-show of gods of every descrip- 
tion, and as historians we could not care less if at least one of them 
is outraged by all the others; and Thucydides’ opening statement that 
before his time nothing really important ever happened, is the denial 
of our sense of historical proportion. 

If there is any valid philosophy of history, it is scepticism; and an 
age which is as historically minded as ours, is necessarily a sceptical 
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age. But nothing is more difficult than to be a consistent sceptic, and 
nothing easier than to slip on the sceptical road and, in a crisis of 
balance, embrace the nearest absolute lamp-post. With the possible 
exception of Montaigne, there is no sceptical thinker who could not 
be caught out in some such embarrassing embrace. During the nine- 
teenth century the broadest emergency exit from the embarrassment 
of historical relativity led into history itself as the progressive un- 
folding of the Absolute. Hegel flung it wide open, and Karl Marx 
guided a whole mass movement through the gate. 

Spengler, however, radically renounced the idea of progress. He 
assumed the part of the long-awaited hero who freed the historical 
imagination from the last shackles of the Absolute, and boasted of 
his courage to face the Medusa of limitless historical relativism, call- 
ing himself the Copernicus of historiography. History he says, does 
not revolve around our system of values or virtues. The real meaning 
of all religions, all thoughts, all works of art can only be experienced 
within the particular culture that has produced them. Nothing is 
universal. History does not write anything with capital letters. We 
must cease to speak of the forms of Thought, the principles of 
Tragedy, the truth of Religion, the function of the State. Whenever 
we are tempted to believe in the universal validity of anything, we are 
merely lending our ears to the whispers of ghosts which may still 
haunt for a while this age of absolute historical scepticism. 

What, then, according to Spengler, are the values left to us? Even 
if we feel they are there, must not this tempestuous insight rob them 
of their power to guide our actions? Luckily, says Spengler, we do 
not need them any longer. The new insight takes their place: the 
insight into our historical Destiny written with the only surviving 
capital letter. Questions about ultimate values must not be asked in 
the presence of the Zeitgeist. Ours is the business of ‘civilization’. 
Let us build aeroplanes, no matter what they carry; roads, no matter 
where they lead; weapons, no matter what ‘values’ they defend or 
attack. For absolute scepticism is our intellectual fate, and absolute 
engineering our historical Destiny. 

Again, as with Hegel and Marx, history itself arises as an Absolute 
from the vast bankruptcy of traditional values. This fact was still 
hidden behind clouds of idealism — of a metaphysical brand in the 
case of Hegel, of a messianic-social kind in the case of Marx. With 
Spengler, however, the mists have lifted: the spiritual bankruptcy 
itself is our history, our Absolute, our guiding principle. If Spengler 
is, after all, not quite out of date, this is because he has reduced to a 
wicked kind of absurdity a tendency of the mind which is certainly 
not unfashionable yet: the habit of applying to historical necessity 
for the marching orders of the spirit. 

The late Munich comedian Karl Vallentin — one of the greatest of 
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the rare race of metaphysical clowns — once enacted the following 
scene: the curtain goes up and reveals darkness; and in this darkness 
is a solitary circle of light thrown by a street-lamp. Vallentin, with 
his long-drawn and deeply worried face, walks round and round this 
circle of light, desperately looking for something. “What have you 
lost?’ a policeman asks who has entered the scene. “The key to my 
house.” Upon which the policeman joins him in his search; they find 
nothing; and after a while he inquires: ‘Are you sure you lost it here?’ 
‘No’, says Vallentin, and pointing to a dark corner of the stage: 
‘Over there.” “Then why on earth are you looking for it here?’ 
‘There is no light over there,’ says Vallentin. 

History, maybe, is the circle of light. But the key we are looking 
for is likely to be in a place unillumined by the streetlamps. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF A PASSAGE IN PROUST 
H. C. R. STOCKWELL 


THE death of Bergotte, the apotheosis of Vinteuil, the disgrace of 
Charlus, the flight of Albertine, these are the main incidents of the 
two volumes of La Prisonniére. In them Marcel, the narrator, is 
involved. For the step he took in inviting Albertine into his home 
meant the end of detachment, of his role of spectator. 

Albertine, the ethical chameleon, who assumes the colouring 
of the society in which she happens to be, whose company is accept- 
able to the patrician, the artist, the intellectual, the sportif, the petit 
bourgeois and the debauchee, who seems scarcely more responsible 
that the pianola upon which she plays to her gaoler, revolutionizes 
the life of Marcel. 

He is her prisoner, not she his. (Prisonniére, i, 214.) Because if her, 
little can take place without his being personally implicated. From 
the fine dream of immortality which Bergotte’s death has occasioned 
she awakens him with a lie; for she has not heard the news and uses a 
visit to the dead novelist as an alibi. Vinteuil is the source not only 
of sublime aesthetic feeling but also of degrading jealousy and 
suspicion; for what are Albertine’s relations with his daughter, or his 
interpreter, Morel? 

Indirectly Albertine is the cause of his being an accessory to 
Charlus’ downfall. For to please her Marcel asks Charlus about 
silver plate, and the Baron is showing him the Verdurin’s house at 
the very moment the patronne wishes to have Morel to herself, to 
persuade him to turn his back on his protector. 

In a sense Albertine is worth the expense, humiliation and torment 
she occasions him. For she draws him into the mé/ée. In conse- 
quence, the clash of human interests and passions has in La Prisor- 
niére a sharp, authentic ring; the shape of things and people he can 
see, too, with her eyes. Yet this gain in realism and dramatic power 
is at the expense of the metaphysical quest on which Marcel had set 
out after the taste of the Madeleine had revealed to him the time- 
lessness there is in a moment. There are no privileged moments for 
him while Albertine is in the house. His complaint is recurrent that 
her elusiveness and ubiquity rob him, not of the ability to react 
sensitively to exterior phenomena, not of time in which to write, but 
of the power of seeing through the impermanent to the eternal. 

Again and again he packs her off with a companion he hopes he 
can trust in order to be alone to give his mind to his problem. 
Particularly suitable to his purpose are those mornings, to which a 
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rise or fall in the barometer, by modifying the look, sound, smell and 
feel of things, gives a special cachet. The virtue of such mornings is 
twofold: their sensory content is more sharply defined than is the 
case when his organs had become acclimatized to the elements; their 
sensory content had its counterpart in the past and could therefore 
serve as an involuntary link between present and past. The question 
is: Do these sensory impressions strike deep enough, do they pene- 
trate through the contingent Marcel, the Marcel who is receiving 
them to the Marcel who has always been? Can the genie of the 
Madeleine be evoked to show Marcel the spiritual reality of which 
sensory reality is the symbol? 

The genie does not come. Both reader and author feel that these 
attempts to communicate with the ideal are failures. Proust writes 
apologetically: 


L’univers est vrai pour nous tous et dissemblable pour 
chacun. Si nous n’étions pas, pour l’ordre du récit, obligé de 
nous borner a des raisons frivoles, combien de plus sérieuses 
nous permettraient de montrer /a minceur menteuse du début 
de ce volume ou de mon lit, j’entends le monde s’éveiller, 
tant6t par un temps, tant6t par un autre. Oui j’ai été forcé 
d’amincir la chose et d’étre mensonger; mais ce n’est pas un 
univers c’est des millions, presque autant qu’il existe de prunelles 
et d’intelligences humaines, qui s’éveillent tous les matins. 
(Prisonniére, i, 260/1) 


These abortive attempts may prove of value however, if we look 
at them, not in the spirit of the crew who jeered at the grounded 
Albatros, but rather with the intention of examining the mighty 
muscles which bear the creature through the air, and which we cannot 
see when it is on the wing. We have, moreover, Proust’s authority 
for this in a literary exercise, which he wrote while still at school but 
which already shows impressive originality and acumen. His thesis is 
that, to get to know the individual tendencies of an author of the 
calibre of Corneille or Racine, one should go to their minor pro- 
ductions, for their masterpieces surpass and therefore obscure the 
personality which created them. He continues: ‘But sometimes at 
the beginning, sometimes at the end of his career, before he knows, 
or when he has forgotten, how to discipline his individual tendencies, 
itis them, and them only that he voices.” 

We might well apply this thesis to Proust himself, and in the light 
of it examine one of the passages where he considers the phenomenon 
of the world awakening, assuming that it is not Proust at his best. 
Even apart from the author’s admission, it will be agreed, I think, 


1 ANDRE MAurRots: The Quest for Proust. 
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that the passage is obscure but offers nothing new when elucidated, 
is pretentious yet lacks the confident ring of the great passages. 

Before quoting the passage may I recapitulate the events which 
helped to induce the state of mind recorded in the passage. 

The narrator despairing of finding a trustworthy companion for 
Albertine, convinced there was no other way of keeping her out of 
mischief, resigns himself to spending the afternoon and evening 
with her. They go to Versailles and, apart from occasional bickerings 
and a gesture or two of Albertine which arouse his suspicions, re- 
main on tolerable terms. They come home, discussing the various 
ways the moon has been portrayed in literature. On the whole, a very 
satisfactory day from the standpoint of the narrator. No better 
opportunity will present itself, he feels, of breaking with his captive, 
He can begin life afresh, liberated from her frustrating presence and 
enriched by the memory of a sweet association with her. 

And to these aspirations for freedom, to these resolutions to shake 
off the old man bogged in a tedious liaison, the barometer gives its 
blessing: 


Le beau temps cette nuit-la fit un bond en avant comme un 
thermométre monte a la chaleur. Par les matins tét levés de 
printemps qui suivirent, j’entendais les tramways cheminer 4 
travers les parfums, dans |’air auquel la chaleur se mélangeait de 
plus en plus jusqu’a ce qu’il arrivat a la solidification et 4 la 
densité de midi. Quand l’air avait achevé d’y vernir et d’y 
isoler 1’odeur du lavabo, l’odeur de l’armoire, l’odeur du 
canapé rien qu’a la netteté avec laquelle, verticales et debout, 
elles se tenaient en tranches juxtaposées et distinctes, dans un 
clair-obscur nacré qui ajoutait un glacé plus doux au reflet des 
rideaux et des fauteuils de satin bleu, je me voyais, non par un 
simple caprice de mon imagination, mais parce que c’était 
effectivement possible, suivant dans quelque quartier neuf de la 
banlieue, pareil 4 celui ot a Balbec habitait Bloch, les rues 
aveuglées de soleil et y trouvant, non les fades boucheries et la 
blanche pierre de taille, mais la salle 4 manger de campagne ow 
je pourrais arriver tout a I”heure, et les odeurs que j’y trouverais 
en arrivant, |’odeur du compotier de cerises et d’abricots, du 
cidre, du fromage de gruyére, tenues en suspens dans la lumin- 
euse congélation de l’ombre qu’elles veinent délicatement comme 
l’intérieur d’une agate, tandis que les porte-couteaux en verre 
prismatique y irisent des arcs-en-ciel ou piquent ¢a et 1a sur la 
toile cirée des ocellures de paon. (Prisonnieére, ii, 281/2.) 


There are three types of sensory phenomena here: 
(a) Those directly perceived; by the ear (trams), by the skin (heat), 
by the nose (smell of the washbowl, wardrobe and settee, sharpened 
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by the heat), by the eye (nacreous chiaroscuro, i.e. darkness slashed 
by tenuous shafts of light which are reflected by the smooth surfaces 
of the curtains and the armchairs). 

(b) Phenomena which the narrator guessed from the data above: 
streets blinded by sunlight; dining-room in the country; smell of 
cherry and apricot compote and of cheese, sharpened by heat; 
nacreous chiaroscuro (lumineuse congélation de l’ombre); sun’s 

spectrum. 
| (c) Olfactory sensations described as though they were visual: the 
smells of the washbowl, wardrobe and settee are portrayed as three 
distinct slabs upended side by side; the smells of the cherry and 
apricot compote are portrayed as dendritic markings variegating the 
atmosphere in which they are suspended. 

The narrator denies that (a) are different from (b). He says: ‘I saw 
myself, not by a mere caprice of the imagination but because it was 
indeed possible, walking along ... the streets blinded by sunlight.’ 
Yet it was not possible to see himself thus since he did not leave his 
bed. Further, (a) are objective, (b) are subjective. Thisis more than an 
example of that confusion of subject and object which André Dandieu 
noted. Marcel implies not only that there is no difference between 
the subject and the object, but also that the projections of himself are 
superior to anything the external world can offer. 

The narrator implies, moreover, that (a) and (c) are the same. His 
suggestion is, either that there is no difference between a literal and a 
metaphorical description of odours, or that the description of odours 
which he gives was not metaphorical, i.e that he did actually see 
smells in slabs or in fibrous lines. By identifying subject and object, 
metaphorical and real, the narrator persuades himself that he has 
been where he has not been and seen what he has not seen; that a 
miracle has been worked for him. 

It is possible to show that there has been no miracle. If we examine 
the passage closely we can see how it has grown. The passage is not 
an account of an experience which the narrator had. Nor is it a 
communication of emotion which an experience engendered. It is a 
repetition of words which Proust has used already in a different con- 
nection. In their original context the words were the expression of 
genuine emotion, the images which they formed were compelled by 
the intensity of some experience. But the words and images had 
served their turn; their emotive force spent itself in the act of being 
expressed. 


(1) Le beau temps cette nuit-la fit un bond en avant comme un 
thermométre monte 4 la chaleur. 


Marcel has already said that he is a living barometer. (Prisonniére, 
1 A. DANDIEU: Marcel Proust, sa révélation psychologique. 
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i, 105.) By this he means that he is sensitive to climatic conditions, 
that he is alive to the way a change in the weather re-creates the 
sensory world outside and within him. A change in the weather is 
therefore doubly beneficial; it sharpens his receptivity; equipped with 
keener faculties he can communicate with the sensory worlds which 
were begotten when the weather changed in the same way in the past, 


(2)... les parfums dans l’air auquel la chaleur se mélangeait de 
plus en plus, jusqu’a ce qu’il arrivat a la solidification et a la 
densité de midi. 


So far there is nothing abnormal in the direction the description 
is taking. ‘To make concrete the immaterial is, of course, a familiar 
process of the poet’s activity and the effort lies at the source of all 
metaphor,’ wrote Middleton Murry. What is remarkable is the fact 
that Marcel, having established a metaphorical connection between 
heat and solidity, proceeds on the assumption that this metaphorical 
connection is permanently valid, that the appearance and functions 
of heat are the same as those of solidity. 


(3) ... lair avait achevé d’y vernir et d’y isoler l’odeur du 
lavabo, l’odeur de l’armoire, 1’odeur du canapé, rien qu’a la 
netteté avec laquelle, verticales et debout elles se tenaient en 
tranches juxtaposées et distinctes dans un clair-obscur nacré. 


Since the air had become solid, the smells in it had become solid 
too, reasons Proust. But why three distinct slabs with glazed (vernis) 
sides upended side by side? To arrive at this description he abandons 
for the moment the atmosphere and returns to the quality of the 
light. With the clair-obscur nacré was associated an image which 
had formed in his mind many years before, on a great occasion when 
he was in Elstir’s studio for the first time. The blinds being for the 
most part drawn to, 


(3a) ... l’"atmosphére de la plus grande partie de 1’atelier était 
sombre, transparente et compacte dans sa masse, mais humide 
et brillante aux cassures ow la sertissait la lumiére, comme un 
bloc de cristal de roche dont une face déja taillée et polie ¢a et 
la, luit comme un miroir et s’irise. (Jeunes Filles, ii, 123) 


(3a) is a successful image based on observation and fresh with the 
intensity of emotion which engendered it. For young Marcel feels on 
the threshold of life, since he is to be initiated into art in the person 
of Elstir, society, for he discovers the identity of Madame Swann, 
love, since Elstir promises to introduce him t8 Albertine. 

Passage (3) is not based on observation; it has not the excuse of 
excitement. It is not in contact with things, only with words. 
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(4) . . . je me voyais, non par un simple caprice de mon imagin- 
ation, mais parce que c’était effectivement possible, suivant dans 
quelque quartier neuf de la banlieue pareil a celui ot a Balbec 
habitait Bloch, les rues aveuglées de soleil, et y trouvant, non les 
fades boucheries et la blanche pierre de taille. . . . 


Marcel is now launched on a voyage to discover the ideal fine day. 
In this mood he believes that his search will be successful, if he shuns 
direct contact with a fine day, but uses as his point of departure the 
tenuous intimations which arrive from the outside world, the noise 
of the trams, the light through the curtains, the increasing heat and 
the like. These phenomena are sufficiently vague and general in 
character to be common to all fine days. Hence he will, he hopes, 
move from the particular to the general. But the general is valuable 
only insofar as it is an intimation of the ideal, for only the ideal is 
permanent and therefore real. He will still suffer and doubt unless 
he is sure that this reality exists. In his own words: 


(4a) ... pour avoir refusé de goiter avec mes sens cette matinée- 
la, je jouissais en imagination de toutes les matinées pareilles, 
passées ou possibles, plus exactement d’un certain type de 
matinées dont toutes celles du méme genre n’étaient que | ’inter- 
mittante apparition et que j’avais vite reconnu . . . Cette matinée 
idéale comblait mon esprit de réalité permanente, identique a 


toutes les matinées semblables et me communiquait une 
allégresse que mon état de débilité ne diminuait pas. (Prison- 
niére, i, 32/3.) 


So much for his purpose. But what of his means? What has led 
him from his bedroom to the raw suburban quarters like Bloch’s 
residence at Balbec, but different since the colourless butchers’ shops 
and the white faced stone were missing? 

Association of ideas. He is in quest of the ideal. If he finds it he 
will know what is the subject for art, for art is the expression of the 
ideal. Not long before, Marcel had been lecturing his captive on the 
tight subject for art. Elstir, he told her, had advocated the pictures- 
que, the ancient, the old rather than the new parts of a town. But 
this Marcel denied: 


(4b) Ce que les vieux quartiers contiennent de poésie a été 
extrait jusqu’a la derniére goutte, mais certaines maisons 
nouvellement baties par de petits bourgeois cossus, dans les 
quartiers neufs, ou la pierre blanche est fraichement sciée, ne 
déchirent-elles pas l’air torride de midi en juillet 4 l’heure ou 
les commergants reviennent déjeuner dans la banlieue, d’un cri 
aussi acide que 1’odeur des cerises, attendant que le déjeuner 
soit servi dans la salle 4 manger obscure, ow les prismes de verre 
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pour poser les couteaux, projettent les feux multi-colores aussi 
beaux que les verriéres de Chartres. (Prisonniére, i, 228/9.) 


Passage (45) tells us why Marcel sought the manifestation of the 
ideal high noon in the vulgar suburbs. All the components of 
passage (4) are in passage (45). 

(4) (46) 
quelque quartier neuf de la certaines maisons nouvelle- 
banlieue ment baties...dans la 
banlieue 
pareil 4 celui ot! habitait Bloch _baties par de petits bourgeois 
cossus 
les rues aveuglées de soleil l’air torride de midi 
les fades boucheries les commercants 
les blanches pierres de taille la pierre blanche est fraiche- 
ment sciée. 


We must not forget that Bloch’s family stands, in the novel, for the 
type of lower middle class who had made money. 

Moreover, passage (4b) contains many of the ingredients of pas- 
sage (5) below, viz. l’odeur des cerises, salle 4 manger obscure, 
prismes de verre (qui) projettent les feux multicolores. 


(5) mais la salle 4 manger de campagne ot je pourrais arriver 
tout a l’heure et les odeurs que j’y trouverais en arrivant, 
l’odeur du compotier de cerises et d’abricots, tenues en suspens 
dans la lumineuse congélation de l’ombre qu’elles veinent 
délicatement comme |’intérieur d’une agate, tandis que les 
porte-couteaux en verre y irisent des arcs-en-ciel ou piquent 
¢a et 1a sur la toile cirée des ocellures de paon. 


Passage (4b) gives us no hint why these food-smells should be 
suspended in the atmosphere nor why they should provide dendritic 
markings for it. 

The source of ‘les odeurs . . . tenues en suspens’ is to be sought in 
the first volume of Du cété de chez Swann. Immediately after the 
‘Madeleine’ incident the narrator describes his great-aunt’s bed- 
room. The room is remarkable for its innumerable odours which 
symbolize the virtues of provincial life and which call to mind: 
‘toute une vie, invisible, surabondante et morale que /’atmosphere 
y tient en suspens.’ (chez Swann, i, 76.) Originally the metaphor was 
straightforward enough. What is the link between the great-aunt’s 
bedroom and the hypothetical dining-room in the country? 

The proper subject for art, once more. For these prosaic virtues, 
we are told, have considerable poetic possibilities (sert d’un grand 
réservoir de poésie) for the passing visitor. The earlier Marcel had 
advocated, then, a subject which had been enriched by its association 
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with generations of human beings, and he seems to support Elstir 
who had plumped for the old quarters of a town, and oppose the 
later Marcel who had objected that all the poetry had been extracted 
from the old. 

To account for the form, as distinct from the location of these 
dining-room smells, to trace the origin of the statement that. the 
atmosphere is ‘une lumineuse congélation de l’ombre que (les 
odeurs) veinent délicatement comme |’intérieur d’une agate’ we 
have to go back to the Jeunes Filles en Fleurs where the narrator, 
looking out in the twilight at a hotel yard declares: 


(Sa) . . . la gelée transparente et sombre de |’air semblait si 
consistante qu’un grand rosier appliqué au mur obscurci qu’il 
veinait de rose avait l’air de l’arborisation qu’on voit au fond 
d’une pierre d’onyx. (Jeunes Filles, ti, 100.) 


Setting (5) and (5a) side by side: 


la lumineuse congélation de la gelée transparente et sombre 
l’ombre de |’air 
qu’elles veinent délicatement qu’il veinait de rose 
comme |’intérieur d’une agate avait l’air de l’arborisation 
qu’on voit au fond d’une 
pierre d’onyx 


we find that an image purporting to apply to odours is a paraphrase 
or misquotation of an image which has already been used to describe 
the sight of a cherry tree. 

The above exegesis reveals, it seems to me, these tendencies in the 
author of the passage: 

The desire to deceive himself and his readers. He passes off as a 
novel description of odours what is a metaphorical description of 
chiaroscuro, of the play of light and shade, which was present as a 
circumstance accompanying the odours. 

Doubts in the authenticity of artistic interpretation. He wrote: 
,..J€ me voyais, non par un simple caprice de mon imagination, 
mais parce que c’était effectivement possible... suivant les rues 
aveuglées de soleil.” What is the implication? Surely that it is the 
author’s business to protest that an event did take place rather than 
to induce a reader by his art to feel that it happened and that it was 
significant. Underlying Proust’s claim is the assumption that 
experience is more important than artistic interpretation of exper- 
ince. In such moods of doubt he takes Norpois’ side against 
Marcel; he rates a manual on a quick-firing gun higher than creative 
literature. 

Misapprehension of the purpose of art. Proust claims that the 
absent sun-drenched streets and the absent dining-room were 
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present. Wordsworth ascribed to the poet: ‘a disposition to 
be affected, more than other men, by absent things as if they 
were present.”! If the author identifies present with past, he 
forfeits the aesthetic force inherent in the interplay of two pheno- 
mena; he abdicates moreover his human status. Senile rever- 
sion to the past is not art, for example. Wordsworth says that the 
poet’s disposition is exceptional only insofar as the poet has more 
of it than other men. Does not Proust imply here that only he has 
the power to step into the past? And in so doing does he not, too, 
echo a tendency which characterizes the whole of his novel? What 
differentiates Marcel, the narrator, from the other characters in the 
novel is Marcel’s capacity, at certain privileged moments, to be in 
two points of time at once, a capacity not shared by Albertine, 
Elstir, Vinteuil, Charlus or anybody else. The objection that 
Albertine, Elstir and the like were exterior to the narrator who 
therefore could not have access to their most intimate experiences, 
is not tenable. These people were exterior to the narrator, it is true, 
but not to their creator Proust who should have endowed at least 
one of them with this gift, if he had had faith either in the general 
validity of the gift, or in the reality of the characters themselves. If 
such experiences as the Madeleine incident are the exclusive privilege 
of Proust they have no intrinsic aesthetic significance, however 
interesting they may be to the psychoanalyst. Such experiences are 
important, it is true, for the novelist, but only insofar as they inspire 
him to create his work of art. What is important in the Madeleine 
incident is not the communication in words of the sense of taste, for 
Proust does not do this, nor the communication of the narrator’s 
state of mind on tasting, for the narrator’s mind is straining to be 
free of the sensory impression; what is important in the experience 
is its intensity and consequent power to liberate the spirit which 
bursts out in a torrent of magnificent words and images which have 
the stamp of truth. 

In our abortive passage Proust is playing with the sensory exper- 
ience in the hope of finding something ‘outside life having no part 
in its vanity and its.nothingness’. (Prisonniére, i, 270.) But the 
experience is and remains trivial and what he does find are petrified 
metaphors. His olfactory edifice disintegrates into words. 

Now the narrator has described the agony which preceded his 
authentic privileged moments, the depression, the doubts, the 
desperate vacillations of the mind. Is he not here endeavouring to 
escape this agony and yet have the reward which only the preliminary 
suffering will give? And is not this infirmity of purpose present 
during the whole of Albertine’s cohabitation with him? 

At the time when Marcel was flirting with these odours it is 

1 Observations prefixed to .. . the Lyrical Ballads. 
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becoming increasingly evident that his relations with Albertine were 
becoming impossible. Marcel has two main uses for Albertine. She 
is material for his novel; for example, he describes her sleeping, 
painting, wearing the clothes he has bought her. In this capacity 
she can do nothing more for him by continuing to live in his flat. 
She must disappear, die, be resurrected and forgotten to become 
again interesting as a subject for his pen. She is also a stimulus, an 
intermediary between Marcel and the non-Marcel, a catalyst of the 
same kind as a change in the weather. 

‘Albertine m’avait semblé un obstacle interposé entre moi et 
toutes choses, parce qu’elle était pour moi leur contenant et que c’est 
d’elle, comme d’un vase, que je pourrais les recevoir.’ (Albertine 
disparue, i, 108.) In this capacity, too, she has lost her virtue, since 
she does not change; Marcel knows, or thinks he knows all about her, 
and hence she is no more potent a catalyst than his own self. In fact 
her persona is becoming almost identical with his; she criticizes art, 
urges him to write, and even sees things in his way, e.g.: she plays 
with the idea that one can taste the wares of street hawkers by 
listening to their cries. 

Now Marcel will not grapple with this situation. He continues to 
postpone Albertine’s release because he feels that it is comfortable 
to have writer, material and inspiration under one roof. He refuses 
to recognize that, given his temperament, he will do nothing but 
day dream in these circumstances. This exemplifies a tendency in 
Proust, one which he has in mind surely, when he fears that he will 
not have strength of mind enough to execute a work of art. He 
doubts, not his will to make the gestures of creating, to shut himself 
away from the world, to cover paper with writing, but his will to 
face, each time he begins to write, the agony of creation. The motive 
that prompted him to keep Albertine was the motive that prompted 
him to write our abortive passage. He preferred the comfortable 
situation of a habitual liaison, as he preferred the painless process of 
free association. 

Long after Albertine’s death Marcel finds the ideal morning which 
he had been seeking: 


Dans la moindre sensation apportée par le plus humble 
aliment, 1’odeur du café au lait, nous trouvons cette vague 
espérance d’un beau temps qui, si souvent, nous sourit, quand 
la journée était encore intacte et pleine, dans l’incertitude du 
ciel matinal; une lueur est un vase rempli de parfums, de sons, 


de moments, d’humeurs variées, de climats. (Temps retrouvé, 
ii, 33/4.) 


This morning does not dissolve into words, it does not protest, 
it betrays no lurking doubts as to its right to exist. 
D 
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Proust finds it when he has given up all hope of finding it, when he 
has abandoned the idea of becoming an artist, when, depressed and 
humble, he has dropped his intellectual pretensions which isolate 
him from the human predicament which he wishes to portray and 
resolve. 
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MARTIN TURNELL: The Novel in France. Hamish Hamilton, 18s. net. 


Within the space of a few years Mr Turnell has acquired a considerable 
reputation with the general public as a critic of French literature. In his latest 
book he has turned his attention to the French Novel from La Princesse de 
Cléves to A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. Though he has some remarks to make 
upon the curve traced by the novel in its evolution during the last three centuries, 
he has not embarked upon a history of the French novel; instead, he has narrowed 
his field to those works which he believes to have value for us today. He has 
succeeded in writing an interesting book; the standards which he has selected are 
high, and his criticism bears the impress of a strong, but sensitive personality. 
On many occasions he shows a happy gift for suggestive gloss and there is 
abundant proof that he has read widely round the authors and works he has 
selected for special scrutiny. Nevertheless, the reader who has some acquaintance 
with French literature will be disconcerted, and indeed irritated, by many of 
Mr Turnell’s pronouncements; thus, when he learns that after Stendhal ‘there 
has been a break with the main French tradition’; that Proust is given a proxime 
accessit for lack of a better candidate for the position of runner-up to Stendhal; 
that ‘Flaubert had little eye for colour’; that the Princesse de Cléves’ mother is 
the symbol of the moral bankruptcy of the seventeenth century; when the reader 
has read such statements, he cannot help feeling that Mr Turnell’s vision is 
surely out of focus somewhere, that it is not merely a matter of Quot homines, 
tot sententiae, and that on more than one occasion the critichas reached con- 
clusions beyond what the text will properly allow. 

This state of affairs is, of course, not new: in The Classical Moment one may 
find the same perplexing blend of shrewd insight, genuine literary feeling and 
strange misinterpretation of the text. We shall, I think, come nearer to understand- 
ing both merits and defects of Mr Turnell’s criticism, as they are revealed in The 
Novel in France, if we examine the principles and theories on which it is based. 
These may be classified under three main headings: general theory of criticism, 
conception of the novel, ‘linguistic’ approach to literature. With admirable 
clarity and frankness Mr Turnell has stated his views on the function of literary 
criticism in the Dublin Review (last quarter 1948). In his opinion, literature is a 
means of expression for a sensibility which in turn acts upon other sensibilities, 
and so the duty of the critic is shown to be twofold — towards the author and 
towards those who read him. In order to present the writer in a fair and proper 
manner, the critic must have familiarized himself thoroughly with his work, 
his life and the times in which he lived. Only after the critic has spent some 
time in the company of his author and has really felt that impact of sensibility 
which occurs only in genuine literature, will he become aware of a certain pattern 
of the author impressing itself on him; at the same time he will find that his own 
sensibility has been distinctly modified by this experience. Poetry, says Mr 
Turnell after the manner of Aristotle, has as one of its aims ‘to have life and have 
itmore abundantly’; so that ‘it is only when he (i.e. the author) becomes part of 
the very fibres of our being, when he modifies our whole attitude towards 
experience, that he is doing his work and that we are, doing ours’. On the other 
hand, there must be no question of a completely empathetic approach to litera- 
ture, or of the critic surrendering his whole sensibility; rather he must protect and 
develop it. He must be endowed with a strong personality of his own and have a 
clear-cut attitude towards experience: ‘criticism is not an isolated acitivity: it 
must have behind it the whole force of the critic’s personality, and unless he 
succeeds in harmonizing his views on the most important human activities, his 
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thought will lack the ‘‘unity’’ and the ‘‘passion’’ for which Baudelaire called.’ 
Literary criticism is thus ‘a criticism of the human situation.’ In short, it is the 
business of the critic to extend his sensibility, to make it as rich and as hospitable 
as possible, but there must be limits to its range, for if one’s sensibility is to 
survive as such, it must impose form and boundary upon itself. Criticism is thus 
only in part an interpretation of any given author; it is also a form of self- 
expression for the critic. And finally, it has a definite mission — to guide the 
sensibility of the reader and protect him from exploitation by literary charla- 
tanism. 

In restating the case for the critic, Mr Turnell has done an excellent job: he 
has conferred on him a dignity to which he is fully entitled, and he sees in criticism 
an activity of the highest importance, what Charles du Bos called: /e moyen et 
loccasion de quelque progres intérieur. It follows that the value of the criticism 
will depend in the first instance upon the quality of the critic’s sensibility and the 
literary standards which that sensibility considers valid for the appreciation of 
any given work, in the present instance, the novel. A novel must, first of all, 
contain a ‘profound humanity’ — it is the lack of this quality which, in the last 
analysis, seems to limit Mr Turnell’s admiration for Proust; secondly, it must 
possess ‘poise’ and ‘maturity’ — these words are, to borrow from the critic’s 
own vocabulary, ‘focal’ in his judgment of authors; thirdly, the novel must 
possess a remarkable ‘range’ and have attained finality in the expression of some 
phase in the development of human experience: ‘We expect a great novelist to 
interpret his age and to anticipate changes which are taking place in the life of 
the race; but his books must also record something that happened to human 
nature as a whole.’ This finality of expression can be obtained only as a result 
of a certain detachment which allows the writer to stand back from his work and 
present it in proper perspective; and lastly, in its formulation of experience the 
truly great novel will be found to have expressed itself in a language that reflects 
in its own subtle modifications those alterations of amen experience of which 
the artist has become aware. 

In the light of these critical standards, we can in great measure understand the 
merits and the limitations of Mr Turnell’s treatment of the French novelists. He 
has, I think, done well to bring out the importance of the Liaisons Dangereuses 
to which he has devoted one of his most penetrating essays; his whole-hearted 
approval of Constant will also be welcomed; and his essay on Stendhal contains 
a fund of shrewd comment based on intelligent and sensitive reading as well as 
on reputable guides such as Charles du Bos. On the other hand, a certain 
fastidiousness has made him somewhat unfair to the eighteenth century as a 
whole; and I cannot help feeling that an inability to stomach the superficial 
sentimentality of Manon Lescaut has blinded him to the real merits of that work; 
it may be, as Lemaitre once remarked of La Fille de Roland, a case of the author 
having @ force de sincérité, écrit, si je puis dire, une euvre supérieure a son propre 

talent; at any rate it is not the exhibition of mawkish sentimentality which Mr 
Turnell would have us believe, but a remarkably lucid analysis of the collapse of 
a personality ensnared by amour-passion. 

It is, however, in the essay on Balzac that the defects of Mr Turnell’s approach 
show themselves most clearly. There is naturally no reason why a critic should 
not expose what is worthless and pretentious in literature, but there is something 
to be said for not reviling an author whom, on one’s own admission, one is 
incapable of understanding, and for not basing such an attack in part on what 
one considers the author’s most unsatisfactory work. Balzac, of course, has 
committed the cardinal sin of not enriching Mr Turnell’s sensibility, and for that 
he is cast into outer darkness. His defects are exposed with a devastating clarity; 
but surely Mr Turnell cannot hope to get away with this outburst of iconoclastic 
fury by saying that authors of a certain stature can stand up to criticism, or by 
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throwing in a handful of remarks about Balzac’s greatness; nor is it sufficient to 
say that Balzac was a genius, as if it were something rather indecent, to be passed 
over rapidly; when he talks of Balzac’s greatness, either he has slipped in this 
concession to fob off tiresome Balzacians, or he does in fact believe that this is 
so, in which case, why on earth does he not substantiate this claim, as he has done 
for Constant and Stendhal? 

Some readers may entertain similar feelings about the study on Flaubert, 
though to my mind this is a more able piece of work than the essay on Balzac. 
Mr Turnell believes that Flaubert was the poorer as an artist for lacking a positive 
attitude to human experience. This is the Achilles’ heel of Mr Turnell’s extra- 
aesthetic standards of criticism. When dealing with authors whose attitude to 
life finds little sympathy in his eyes, he is apt to underrate their achievement. In 
his assessment of Flaubert, he has furthermore been encouraged by an extremely 
partial exploration of the Correspondance: he tends to take too literally Flaubert’s 
comments on himself and his style, and he ignores the advice given by Proust, 
which was, as Madame Magny noted in her Sandales d’Empédocle, to distinguish 
sa vision intellectuelle et sa vision involontaire des choses ... celle de Flaubert 
homme, et celle que Flaubert !’écrivain va puiser laborieusement au royaume des 
Meres. He fails also to see what Flaubert’s real qualities were, where lay his 
faculté de perception particuliére, and how great was his ability to evoke that 
suspension universelle des choses, which Mr Turnell tends to discount because 
only relations between man and man interest him. I cannot help feeling here 
that Mr Turnell has been led astray here, either by certain limitations of his 
sensibility or by too great a readiness to confuse man and artist. The essay on 
Proust also suffers from the fact that the critic on his own confession has been 
unable to recapture the freshness of the first impact which the author made on 
him; maturity has brought with it a certain lack of resilience particularly notice- 
able in this study, where A la Recherche de Proust Perdu has no Proust Retrouvé 
to redeem it. 

It is clear that for Mr Turnell the best traditions of the French novel were 
preserved up to the time of Stendhal and that since then a certain decay of 
language and sensibility has set in; within the Golden Age of the French novel 
Constant and Stendhal tower above the rest. In these two writers manifest 
themselves all those qualities which Mr Turnell prizes so highly: maturity, 
detachment, tremendous range of sensibility, exquisite intelligence, sincerity, a 
deep sense of the dignity of man, urbanity, and in the case of Stendhal, a gaiety 
and an irony which heighten the quality of his work. A most generous tribute is 
paid to Constant; very rightly Mr Turnell refers to the integrity amounting to 
genius of the author of Adolphe; he also comments excellently on the ‘solitary 
destructive analysis’ of which Constant is a master; and the sure hand with which 
he examines the final aimlessness of Adolphe in his ill-gotten freedom will earn 
him well-deserved approval. Nevertheless, one may note in Mr Turnell’s ap- 
praisal of Adolphe a tendency to overstress the social criticism implicit in the 
story, a tendency due, I think, to his a priori conception of the novel and to his 
reading into Adolphe certain political ideas of Constant which are to be found 
in other writings. Mr Turnell of course eschews the practice of critics like Taine 
who see in literature nothing but a social document, but he does believe that great 
literature is connected in some measure with social conditions and that this 
relation will be reflected in the work of any author of the first rank: ‘Great 
literature . . . is produced by men of unstable character living in periods in which 
social injustice is rampant.’ If Mr Turnell would have his way, Adolphe is a 
searing indictment of contemporary society; one has only to look at the various 
figures that represent that effete world to realize that the ‘fate of the natural 
human being in an unnatural society is one of the themes of Adolphe’. This I 
believe to be an overstatement of the case. Adolphe is not a natural human being; 
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and though it is perhaps true that society is ultimately responsible for Adolphe’s 
never being able to fit properly into society, this theme is never in the foreground; 
furthermore, Adolphe’s criticisms of society seem to me to be, not those of a 
shrewd and impartial observer of the human scene, but part of the restless, 
dissatisfied Romantic character he is. Nor should we forget that such figures of 
society as are represented in the book have a definite function; by their opposition 
or their kindness they stimulate certain responses in Adolphe which determine his 
behaviour, for he is a character, not of action, but of reaction. And finally, it 
must be clear that if we take too seriously society’s responsibility for Adolphe’s 
failures and misdeeds, we shall weaken the main theme of the story, which is 
above all a study, conceived in the harrowing and purifying light of remorse, of a 
man condemned by inner failing to live a perpetual lie, and who, apart from one 
privileged instant, realizes that emotional solipsism is not incompatible with 
responsibility for the suffering and death of another human being: ‘La grande 
question dans la vie, c’est la douleur que l’on cause.” 

A similar criticism may be made of Mr Turnell’s treatment of La Princesse de 
Cleves. He rightly recognizes that this is a great book, but instead of letting 
his sensibility act normally, he feels obliged by his general theory of the novel 
to make her more of a social critic than in fact she is. We read, for instance, that 
‘the book itself is a criticism of the standards which are a bulwark against 
**disorder’’ ’; that ‘the novelist is concerned to show the inadequacy of con- 
temporary moral values and that there is no evidence that she herself accepted 
the code. For here we find a woman attempting to instil the common virtues 
from which the traditional sanctions have been removed’; and later on that the 
mother of Madame de Cléves is ‘clearly the symbol of a bankrupt morality’. 
One comes to the conclusion that Mr Turnell is giving Madame de Lafayette 
credit for judgments which are in fact his, and his alone. Madame de Cleves’ 
mother is at no time presented in the light suggested by the critic — indeed the 
princess carries out to the letter the injunctions of her mother — and there is no 
evidence to show that Madame de Lafayette, though fully sensible to the tragedy 
which flows from the conflict between existence and passion finds any grounds 
for condemning that society and what it stands for: her attitude is not one of 
judgment, but rather of c’est ainsi. Mr Turnell has been encouraged in these 
views by his theory that Madame de Lafayette was sexually frustrated; and he 
also gives undue attention to La Rochefoucauld’s ‘collaboration’, the measure 
of which, owing to lack of evidence, cannot be ascertained. As for her represen- 
tation of society, Madame de Lafayette is conforming to a fashion current at the 
time, and of course this background forms an excellent contrast with the tor- 
mented solitude of the princess in the latter half of the book. There is indeed 
talk on occasion of the dangers of society, of cabals, of the machinations of the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, but generally speaking, the author accepts society; and the 
extraordinary thing is that Mr Turnell, who has gone out of his way to prove 
the opposite in the essay on Madame de Lafayette, eats his words in an aside in 
the last pages of the book (compare the following quotations: p. 46: ‘She showed 
that political corruption and intrigue, ambition and licence were sapping the 
foundations of society and gradually even its soundest members’; p. 410: “She 
does not think that society is perfect, but she clearly believes in the main that the 
organism is sound.’) This sort of thing not only leads Mr Turnell into hazardous 
speculation and self-contradiction, but it takes up so much of his time that he 
has little space left to comment on the crystal-clear quality of the work and the 
author’s unique sensibility; nor has he time to point out adequately the extra- 
ordinary depth of emotion which Madame de Lafayette succeeds in revealing in 
this novel which has all the qualities of great chamber music. 

Enough has been said about the consequences that arise from Mr Turnell’s 
blending of sensibility and preconceived theories of the novel. Let us turn 
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finally to two matters which engage the critic’s attention — symbolism and 
language. Of the symbolism which he believes to be found in all great art, little 
need be said here; in these excursions he has obviously been influenced by his 
social interpretation of the novel and by his interest in Freud. When he has hit 
upon a genuine piece of symbolism, he is able to give a most illuminating account 
of its significance for the novel (as in the case of the Liaisons Dangereuses); but 
in his enthusiasm he tends on occasion to go beyond what is relevant and justi- 
fable. His disquisitions on Madame de Cléves’ mother, on Charles Bovary’s hat 
and Fabrice’s sexually significant tree, are splendid examples of what can 
happen when one is carried away by one’s hobby-horse. 

Mr Turnell’s ideas on language were already adumbrated in The Classical 
Moment. He believes that a novelist who has explored in pioneer fashion the 
sensibility of his age will be found to have enlarged and modified the scope of the 
language; and furthermore, that language is a far more reliable guide to inter- 
pretation of the author’s sensibility than, say, characterization; thus ‘the study 
of the French novel is primarily a study of the alterations which have taken place 
in the French language and of the novelist’s use of their resources’. The advan- 
tage of this method is that it teaches us to read our texts more closely; its danger 
on the other hand, is that we may forget the aesthetic problem in our hunt for 
psychological pattern. In Mr Turnell’s case, however, I think that the trouble 
lies in his having applied in a very fragmentary and often questionable manner 
the methods of the ‘linguistic’ approach to literature. In his hands, this amounts 
usually to little more than selecting a number of words which recur in the text, 
and attempting to draw certain conclusions about the author’s sensibility and 
the fundamental meaning of a given work. At this point three observations must 
be made: in the first place, he almost entirely neglects such matters as sentence- 
formation, word-order, tempo and so forth; secondly, he makes so arbitrary a 
choice of ‘focal’ words that one gains the impression that his method, instead of 
teaching us something new about the author, is in fact being used to confirm 
findings or theories in another field; finally, such a method must be based on an 
accurate knowledge of French, and there are signs in both The Classical Moment 
and The Novel in France that Mr Turnell’s familiarity with the French language 
is not impeccable. In the study on La Princesse de Cléves one may note two 
examples of how Mr Turnell’s linguistic approach has been preconditioned by his 
social interpretation of this novel. He extracts more meaning than is justified 
from the words éclat/éclatant (‘there is already a suggestion of brittleness as well 
as of splendour in the éclat/éclatant’, p. 33); and he goes so far as to call cabales 
a focal word of the book (though I think I am right in saying that it occurs only 
twice early on within the space of a page or so). Now, if he had looked closer, he 
might well have found other pairs of words as significant as the antithesis 
agitation/repos which he is at such pains to stress: digne/indigne; digne/violent; 
passion/estime. This failure to observe the facts also accounts of course for his 
preposterous statement that it is a sign of Flaubert’s ‘lack of sensibility that he 
nearly always chose the dull, commonplace colours like violacées and verdatre’. 
Certain other pronouncements in the field of linguistic interpretation seem equally 
wide of the mark: is it really true that in Adolphe ‘there is an ominous inflection 
about the word intention’, or that un autre homme repeated once by Mosca in the 
Chartreuse de Parme reminds us of Moliére’s sans dot or le pauvre homme? 
And must we assume that, because Balzac based his style on the spoken language, 
he did not succeed in creating an organic style of his own? 

To have made so many criticisms of the book is a sign of its vitality and its 
ability to provoke discussion; it seems to me however that Mr Turnell’s approach 
to the French novelists is hindered by certain limitations of sensibility, by precon- 
ceived ideas about what constitutes the ‘French novel’ and the ‘ French tradition’, 
and by a faulty application of the ‘linguistic’ method in literary appreciation. 
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Mr Turnell is in danger of giving the English reader too narrow and too static 
a view of the French tradition; he is indeed not far off echoing in the literary 
field the views of those French right-wing propagandists for whom the nineteenth 
century was nothing more than a mistake. In this exclusiveness he is impenitent, 
to judge by his various references to the ‘Happy Few’ (in a bracket I must 
register my protest again the epigraph he has attached to the essay on Stendhal: 
Plus on admire Stendhal et plus on est intelligent — Alain had good cause to remark 
that /es Stendhaliens sont insupportables). But within the limits of his sensibility 
he can reach a very high standard of criticism, and his desire to extract the last 
drop of meaning from the text is indeed laudable. We have not got so many 
ambassadors of French literature in England that we can afford to be ungrateful; 
but how much more could Mr Turnell achieve if he set a higher value on accuracy, 
enlarged in some measure the range of his sympathies and curbed the enthv- 
siasm generated by pet theories? 
I. D. MCFARLANE 


V. GORDON CHILDE: Social Evolution. Watts, 10s. 6d. net. 


Professor Childe’s What Happened in History first published in 1942, is already 
a Classic of archaeological synthesis and exposition. In this book, based on the 
Josiah Mason lectures in Anthropology which he gave at Birmingham in 1947-8, 
he asks What Happened in Prehistory? How did the complicated societies which 
appear when written history begins, come into existence? What was the develop- 
ment that produced the archaeo-civilizations of Sumeria, Egypt, Greece and 
Rome? In fact, what is the origin of civilized society? He is asking himself here, 
what really happened in prehistory; not merely what were the changes in material 
culture which the archaeologist faithfully records. He is asking what light does 
prehistoric archaeology throw on the origins of chieftainship, private property, 
the specialization of labour, matriarchy. And as Professor Childe is not only the 
most learned prehistorian alive, but the only prehistorian writing in English who 
consistently and successfully concerns himself, among other things, with the 
integration of archaeological results as a basis for history and comparative 
sociology, this is an extraordinarily important and interesting book. It is not, 
however, an easy book for the non-specialist, and although Childe eschews a 
great deal of current detailed archaeological terminology, the ordinary reader 
will find words and phrases (homotaxy, systadial, opsimiolithic, for example) 
which will tax him severely, and even a source of confusion in the many Periods 
and Stages (as for example in Chapters VII and VIII) with which Childe tries to 
make the existing archaeological nomenclature simpler. 

Our only source of information for prehistoric times is archaeology — the 
material remains of man’s culture found by chance and by deliberate field survey 
and excavation. Professor Childe poses himself two questions at the outset: how 
far is it legitimate to infer non-material facts about prehistoric man from the 
material remains that survive, and how far may the stages of societal evolution 
postulated by theoretical anthropologists be corroborated by archaeology and 
equated with the technological stages of archaeological development. The first 
question is one which, to be answered, needs an examination of the limitations 
and methods of prehistoric archaeology. Childe’s answer is that 


in certain circumstances, and always with reserve, archaeology can provide 
some indications as to the form of government and of the family, the 
recognition of rank, the distribution of the social product, and the practice 
of war. It is never likely to be able to tell us anything about the administra- 
tion of justice, the penalties used to enforce it, nor the content of any laws, 
the way in which descent rather than the inheritance of property is determined, 
the effective limitations on the powers of chiefs, or even of the extent of their 
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authority. The content of religious belief and the nature of the prestige 
conferred by rank are irretrievably lost (pp. 54-5). 


With this very fair statement, and with the examples he quotes — even his hypo- 
thesis that the villagers of Skara Brae lived in a state of primitive communism — 
few people who have carefully studied the archaeological record and tried to 
infer non-material facts from it, will quarrel. He is equally cautious and fair in 
answering the second question. He lists the various ways in which past primitive 
societies have been classified, some technological and archaeological like the 
three age system of Thomsen, and some theoretical and sociological like the 
Soviet classification into pre-clan Society, clan or gentile society, and class 
society. He concludes that theoretical anthropological classifications cannot be 
equated definitely with technological stages. 

His conclusions so far, though stimulating, are negative. We do not know 
enough and, as it seems at present, are unlikely ever to know enough about man’s 
pre-literate past to sketch, even in the most general way, the total development 
of pre-literate society. But, remembering the limitations and making some 
justifiable deductions about non-material culture, we can trace the development 
of the first barbarian peasant-village communities into the urban literate archaeo- 
civilizations. Professor Childe devotes nearly half his book to tracing the 
sequence of barbarian cultures in temperate Europe (the Upper Danube basin, 
southern England, northern Europe), the Mediterranean (Greece and Crete), the 
Nile valley and Mesopotamia; and by barbarians, he means here, as he meant in 
What Happened in History, and as Tylor and Morgan meant before him, the 
societies that existed between the hunting, fishing, and collecting savages of the 
Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic, and the civilizations of ancient history. The 
chapters outlining these sequences are an extremely valuable and clear summary 
of the prehistory of these areas; there is little of current archaeological classi- 
fication (tool types and weapons, etc.) — he emphasizes economy, forms of 
burial, and evidences of social structure. 

His important conclusion is that everywhere the sequence is different. There 
is no sequence of stages that is everywhere applicable, but a number of different 
sequences. The barbarian peasant village communities did not evolve in a set 
way towards the urban, literate, and specialized agglomerations of population 
which, by definition, Tylor, Morgan and Childe call civilization. Herbert Spencer 
compared organism with society, and set out the concept of supra-organic 
evolution. Both Tylor and Morgan were evolutionary determinists in their study 
of society: ‘the experience of mankind has run in nearly uniform conditions’ 
wrote Morgan, and Tylor said ‘Human institutions, like stratified rocks, succeed 
each other in series substantially uniform over the Globe’. Childe states a clear 
case why he disagrees with the unilinear and unilateral theorists of social evolu- 
tion, and why the comparison between Organism and Society is only partly true. 
The importance of Childe’s conclusion is not merely that he refutes Spencer, 
Tylor and Morgan but that whereas they were deducing the evolution of society 
from the comparative study of existing societies, Childe is testing these theories 
against the facts of archaeology. He has made what he could out of the archaeo- 
logical record: many conservative archaeologists would perhaps have made less 
but that is not the point — the point is that it is not possible to make more. The 
Organic Theory of Social Evolution, like the Marxist Theory of History, finds 
no support in prehistory. 

Professor Childe further asks why is it that the evolution of human society 
seems so different from the evolution of organic nature. The answer, of course, 
lies, as he says, in the facts of diffusion —the borrowing of cultural traits from 
neighbouring or visiting communities, and because man’s mind and culture is 
not susceptible to analysis as though it were organic structure and function. 
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The Josiah Mason lectures are sponsored by the Rationalist Press Association, 
and at the end of his survey Professor Childe is obliged to declare that although 
archgeology, or his interpretation of the results of archaeology, is inimical to the 
old sociological schemes, the processes of cultural development revealed in 
prehistory are as intelligible to reason without the assumption of incalculable 
miracles and revelations as are those of organic evolution when illumined by 
Darwinian theory. He is anxious that we should not dethrone Spencer, Morgan, 
Tylor and Engels, only to replace them by God. He prefers the cautious, non- 
affirming, non-negativing agnosticism which the limitations and obscurities of 
the prehistoric archaeological record amply justify. 

This is, I repeat, a most important book which will grow in stature as the years 
go by and as it is seen in its proper perspective with the nineteenth century 
sociologists and the twentieth century universal historians. 

GLyN E, DANIEL 


RAYMOND FirTH: Elements of Social Organization. Watts, 18s. net. 


The eldest son of a Chief of the Tikopia had lost his son by drowning, and a 
funerary ceremony was called for, to register the loss and to give institutional 
finality to the grief of the parents. The Chief, however, contemplated a feast of 
a very different kind, and in this he was backed by his other sons. What was to be 
done? Conflicting obligations presented themselves, and some course of action 
had to be organized which would smooth out the difficulties, and satisfy the 
ambitions, the amour-propre, and the sense of propriety of the actors. Such is 
social life. To understand its regularities we abstract recurrent elements and 
relationship positions, and we make a formal construct which limits the range 
of choices that are offered to the members of any given society. But a more 
flexible concept is needed when we come down to ‘concrete activity’. ‘In the 
aspect of social structure’, says Professor Firth, ‘is to be found the continuity 
principle of society; in the aspect of organization is to be found the variation or 
change principle — by allowing evaluation of situations and entry of individual 
choice.’ The title of Professor Firth’s book is, therefore, significant. 

The book is an expanded version of the lectures he delivered at the University 
of Birmingham, when he gave the Josiah Mason Lectures in 1947. He covered 
a wide range of topics, and sometimes the central theme of ‘social organization’ 
gets lost. From the theoretical point of view the first two lectures are the most 
important, for in these he discusses his main topic, which he describes as ‘the 
systematic ordering of social relations by acts of choice and decisions’. In this 
‘ordering’ there must be co-ordination, fore-sight, the allocation and acceptance 
of responsibility, and some device for ‘basic compensation, a return for partici- 
pation in social activity. 

The concept: ‘social organization’, is not easy to make precise. Perhaps, 
indeed, the expression itself is not very satisfactory; it has too structural a ring 
about it. One could have wished that Professor Firth had had time to distinguish 
between what one might call ‘quasi-institutionalized’ devices to facilitate social 
conduct, such as those he apparently has in mind when he speaks of ‘respon- 
sibility’ and ‘basic compensation’, and the area of informal choice, where only 
the most general social norms operate, leaving a wide margin for improvization. 
It may be that such a distinction cannot profitably be drawn, but at least it would 
appear that in some cases in which decisions have to be made, there are socially 
recognized methods of procedure. 

In the story of the Tikopia Chief and his son, the latter had a row with his 
father over the priority to be given to the two feasts. He was outraged, and at 
the same time, horrified by the fact that he had insulted the Chief. Decency 
demanded that the quarrel should be made up, and, that the son should apologize. 
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Professor Firth, a neutral figure, was invited to take the son by the hand and 
lead him to the Chief’s house. This he did, and his action was described by the 
son as an act of violence — he was forcibly dragged to his father. This was a 
recognized face-saving device. Now the first point is that the Chief was in a 
position to decide about the feasts, the brothers took a line to suit their individual 
purposes, while the eldest son might have decided to commit suicide, or not to 
apologise to his father. The ‘social structure’ did not unequivocably determine 
the course of action. The second point is that in this case Professor Firth can 
point to socially acceptable channels along which action could flow — once the 
various decisions had been made. The question is: how far are the minutiae of 
conduct institutionalized, granted that the choice of details is in the hands of 
the individuals concerned? 

For Professor Firth it is the fact and significance of individual decisions that 
matters. The great merit of his book is that he concentrates on what actually 
happens, on individual behaviour, and individual choices. There is, after all, 
nothing more. But all individual choices are made in a context of social relations, 
and the choices themselves have an effect upon the scheme of social relations in 
terms of which future action will take place. 

Having considered the principle of ‘social organization’, Professor Firth 
turns to other topics. The basic theme becomes more general: the way in which 
the structure of social relations is disturbed by culture contacts, the way it 
dominates economic organization, and the way it is consolidated by morality 
and religion. 

The chapter on ‘Social Change in Peasant Communities’ is of topical interest. 
Professor Firth points out the way in which the acceptance by a simple society, 
with a prescribed organization of agriculture, of some modern agricultural 
contrivance may upset the intricate system of mutual obligation. The same thing 
happens when the young men go off to work in the mines, or on the plantations, 
of Western entrepreneurs. 

Chapters in anthropological text-books about economic organization are, as 
Professor Firth observes, all too often given over to lists of primitive implements 
of no particular interest, save to the expert. He, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the elaborate network of claims and counter-claims, based on kinship 
position, which govern the distribution of material resources and of human 
labour, in societies which make but little use of money. The labour is provided, 
not by an impersonal ‘hand’, who works for hire — and for anyone who will 
employ him — but by kinsmen or ‘in-laws’, who expect a reward at the time, and 
reciprocal service on another occasion. To get the ‘feel’ of the thing, one has to 
think in terms of the social interchange among friends and acquaintances in our 
society: ‘One good turn deserves another’; “We must ask the So-and-So’s back’; 
or, ‘Of course I paid for the petrol’. 

The final chapter on Religion is one of the most illuminating. Professor 
Firth, following the lead of Durkheim, Malinowski, and Radcliffe-Brown, with 
their various emphases, takes the view that religious belief and practice serve to 
reinforce the social structure and to give confidence to the believer. Again there 
isthe double significance of the integrated system which is society, and of the 
individual needs of those whose purposes are thus integrated. 

_ Professor Firth can draw on his own experiences in Tikopia, in Malaya and 
in New Zealand. He knows that no society is the tidy affair that some anthro- 
pological text-books unintentionally lead us to believe. In this book he has 
attempted to give due weight to the social process as a loose integration of 
individual intentions, and in so doing he has counteracted the influence of too 
formal an approach. One could not want a better introduction to the problem 
and methods of Social Anthropology. 

W. J. H. Sprorr 
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DONALD Greer: The Incidence of the Emigration during the French Revolution, 
Harvard Historical Monograph, No. 24. Harvard University Press, $3.00, 


In his previous study of The Incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution 
Mr Greer applied the quantitative methods of statistics to an important problem 
of historical interpretation. In this sequel, he applies the same methods to the 
emigrés, showing from what classes they derived at different stages of the Revolu- 
tion between 1789 and 1799, their occupations, and their localities. It is a task 
bristling with difficulties, because the national records are often wildly incorrect 
and must be carefully checked from local sources, there remain several imponder. 
ables, and the precise motives for emigration inevitably remain a matter of guess- 
work. But Mr Greer by ingenuity, painstaking industry and scholarly caution 
goes as far as it is at present possible to go towards a reliable analysis of the 
emigration. For the most part voluntary emigrants, fugitives and deportees have 
to be treated as indistinguishable, but this analysis adds greatly to our knowledge 
of this over-all ‘displacement of persons’, 129,000 strong, a century and a half 
ago. 

The most important single correction which the book makes to the traditional 
picture is to show that over the whole decade the number of bourgeois and work- 
ing-class emigrés out-numbered the nobles and clergy who emigrated by about 
two to one. Whereas we have tended to think mainly of the privileged classes, 
and especially the nobility, we must learn to think mainly of the middle and 
working classes: and the emigration, as a whole, was a fairly accurate microcosm 
of French society as a whole. At the same time, Mr Greer suggests reasons for 
the traditional misconception. About a third of all the emigrés left France under 
the Monarchy (i.e. before January Ist, 1793), and two-thirds left under the 
Republic during the remaining seven years: and it was the privileged classes which 
predominated during the earlier phase. As the author puts it, ‘In 1793, the year 
of the birth of modern democracy, the emigration became democratic’. More- 
over, a higher proportion of the privileged classes went, and their going left more 
conspicuous gaps in society; and it is true that from the greater part of France 
the emigration was essentially clerical and aristocratic, for the areas of lower- 
class mass migration were more concentrated. 

The author’s method is to evolve these figures for 78 per cent of the total 
number, using the sources which are most complete and most reliable. It is a 
fair enough inference that the inclusion of the remaining 22 per cent would not 
upset the kind of figure at which he aims, and partial analysis of the rest tends to 
confirm his conclusions. The work is a model of how far such methods, cau- 
tiously handled, can contribute to historical interpretation; and it cannot be 
ignored in any future generalizations about the emigrés. 

DAvID THOMSON 


A. T. WELFoRD: Skill and Age: An Experimental Approach. Published for the 
Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation, by Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford 
University Press, 8s. 6d. net. 


This book embodies the conclusions and results obtained by the Nuffield 
Research Unit into Problems of Ageing, working in the Cambridge Psychological 
Laboratory. A detailed experimental investigation was made of the changes in 
various types of skilled activity which occur as age increases from the ’twenties 
to the ’sixties. And the general conclusion was that, except in the case of the 
really aged, efficiency in the performance of certain skilled activities may persist 
at a high level. But the manner in which these activities is carried on changes, the 
change beginning even in the ’thirties and ’forties. 

It is, however, in the performance of activities with which he is thoroughly 
familiar that the older man retains his skill, and may even improve it. The experl- 
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ments of the Nuffield Research Unit showed that he might be rather slower than 
a younger man, but might compensate for this by increased care and accuracy, 
However, a radical change in this pattern of activity caused much more difficulty 
— if for instance he was confronted with new instructions, new information, new 
situations to which to react. His actions and ideas appeared to be ‘over-deter- 
mined’ by the knowledge and experience of the past; thus he had real difficulty 
in understanding the new situation, and re-organizing his perceptions accordingly, 
It may be noted, however, that in these tasks the older men showed considerably 
more individual variation than did the younger. Some of the former did out. 
standingly well. 

Particularly interesting to the academic reader is the experiment in which 
people of various ages were asked to make strictly logical deductions from a 
series of statements about moral and social problems. It was found that among 
the older men there was a widespread tendency to introduce irrelevant comments 
and conclusions, based on their general knowledge of these problems. The 
younger men were better able to exclude such considerations and make accurate 
deductions. As Mr Welford points out, in certain everyday life situations it is an 
advantage if men can bring a wide background of knowledge to bear upon the 
practical solution of a problem; it may prevent them from hastily accepting 
unsound premises. But they may be the less able to exclude such preconceived 
ideas when they are irrelevant. 

The experiments here described, the results obtained and the conclusions 
drawn, make a very valuable contribution to the understanding of skill, and to 
several aspects of psychological theory. They may be less appealing to the general 
reader, the more so in that Mr Welford’s style of writing in presenting his general 
conclusions is not always as lucid as might be desired. But most readers will 
hope that he may be able to follow up some of the more general observations he 
makes on the problem of ageing. For instance, he mentions that the difficulties 
encountered by the man of sixty and over may result not from any actual change 
in the efficiency with which he does his work, but from the belief current in 
society at the present day that any one of his age is beginning to deteriorate. 
Thus he struggles anxiously to overcome what may be a fancied inferiority, in 
order that he may live up to the demands of his social position. This is all the 
harder for him in that his standards and his accepted patterns of behaviour were 
laid down long ago in his youth and early manhood, and for that reason may be 
out of tune with present day custom. He may break down, not through actual 
deterioiation of skill and strength, but through attempting to do more than is in 
any way necessary. 

Thus the conclusion may be that, given the conditions of his employment are 
not too rigid, the older man is well able to carry on familiar activities, and may 
do so better than the younger and more flighty individual. But the real problem 
of ageing lies in the attitude of society towards the ageing, and their reactions to 
this attitude. Mr Welford, as he himself points out, has perhaps raised more 
questions than he has answered. He, and the members of the Nuffield Research 
Unit, are none the less to be congratulated on the very interesting and valuable 
work they have carried out. 

M. D. VERNON 
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